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The Technique of Diagnosis 
By J. B. Condliffe 


A previous article in Pacific Affairs (March, 1929) described the 
work of the Institute of Pacific Relations as “an experiment in diag- 
nosis.” This description is applicable not only to the preliminary re- 
search studies, but also to the conference discussions. The whole pur- 
pose of the biennial conference is to provide means for exchange of 
opinions and cooperative discussion. The atmosphere of the round- 
tables is one of mutual enquiry. Necessarily opinions and attitudes 
must be stated since they are themselves facts of importance to be reck- 
oned with in international affairs. It is sometimes more important to 
find out what representative people think the facts of a particular situa- 
tion are and mean, than it is to get an exact statement of what these 
facts are in reality. The Institute, however, tries to do both and to do 
them together. It tries to face its members with as accurate a state- 
ment of the facts as can be obtained and with the varying interpretations 
of these facts that are made by people with different backgrounds and 
interests. 

In doing so it has verified the truth of Lippman’s oft-quoted epi- 
gram that there are often two or more sides to a fact as well as a story. 
Not only as between members from different countries but quite as 
often between the members of one national group, there is considerable 
divergence both of appreciation and of interpretation of facts. This 
must necessarily be so in complicated social problems when any state- 
ment must be a combination of facts and tendencies, in which slight 
shifts of emphasis alter the final conclusions. The procedure of round- 
table discussion is specially designed to bring out such differences of 
emphasis, to enable all members to realize that others equally frank and 
objective in their viewpoints can look at the problems and see in them 
different lights and shadings. 

There is room for much thought and planning in regard to con- 
ference procedure. The Program Committee of each conference 
works hard not only to give due proportion to the various issues that 
call for round-table discussion but also to devise the best technique for 
full consideration of those issues. It is not an easy task. Gradually, 
however, the Institute seems to be building up a tradition within which 
it is possible to elicit increasingly valuable exchanges of opinion. To 
repress the voluble, restrain the impetuous, stimulate the reticent into 
expression, give time to the slower of speech whose opinions are often 
the most valuable, to keep discussion to the point and yet follow up 
promising leads—these are tasks calling for alertness, tact and sound 
judgment in the round-table chairman. Some broad principles such as 
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the minor use of factual experts, adequate but brief statements of issues 
as well as prepared materials, repression of the lecturing habit and care 
in giving opportunity for those who are using a foreign language, are 
easily stated; but to carry out such rules involves quick and accurate 
thinking in every chairman. 

The first essential is to get statements of fact as accurate and com- 
plete as possible for the members to use in discussing the various 
problems. 

It is true that many members of the round-tables might almost 
qualify as living encyclopedias on certain subjects. But their knowledge 
is personal and can be drawn upon only by those who sit around the 
same table with them. For considered statements of fact which shall 
be available to the whole constituency of the Institute prepared papers 
are necessary. This is the main justification of the Institute’s research 
program. Round-table discussion also reveals areas of disagreement 
where there is little basis of fact upon which opinions can be built. It 
is the task of the research scholars to provide such bases for future 
discussion. 

There is a rather subtle preliminary problem to be considered be- 
fore such a task can be approached. The relativity of facts and opinions 
becomes apparent as soon as people of mixed races attempt even to 
state what the problems are which require investigation. In particular 
it may be said broadly and with due modifications that the very different 
social backgrounds of oriental and occidental countries mean that their 
nationals often approach social problems from quite different angles. Mr. 
Tawney has emphasized the distinction between the mediaeval concep- 
tion of problems in terms of social ethics and the modern statement of 
those problems in economic terms. In 1500, he points out, “the typical 
controversy is carried on in terms of morality and religion as regularly 
and inevitably as two centuries later it is conducted in terms of economic 
expediency.” Something the same is true as between the different Pacific 
countries today. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that different 
loyalties and different standards of valuation enter into the statement 
of problems needing analysis or even into the recognition of situations 
as problems. This fact is to some extent masked because the urge to 
enquire into such situations is essentially a part of western scientific 
technique and partly also because those who cooperate in such studies 
from the Oriental countries have usually been trained either abroad or 
in their own countries in that technique. A fact it remains nevertheless. 
With it there exists a danger that such a research program as the 
Institute has begun tends to be formulated in the way that appeals to 
the Anglo-Saxon mind as scientific and effective. This could easily in- 
volve the importation of assumptions such as the validity of democratic 
government, the importance of individual welfare, the value of economic 
progress, which are axiomatic in the West but not in the East. 

The first pitfall to be avoided therefore is that which has been de- 
scribed as academic imperialism or a new scientific version of the mis- 
sionary movement. With the more developed research technique and 
energy, the larger resources and the habit of research of Anglo-Saxon 
countries, it would be easy to develop a program which was essen- 
tially that of westerners investigating the Orient and finding answers 
in their own terms to problems which they had formulated. Even with 
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the machinery for international codperation developed by the Institute 
such a procedure is not easy to avoid. All research projects may be 
placed within the control of the national council concerned, the utmust 
care may be taken to use local institutions and local research men, and 
still the formulation of the problems may be essentially foreign, de- 
signed to satisfy a foreign curiosity. 


In order to ensure that those groups which must snatch time for 
international discussion from the pressing practical tasks thrown upon 
them by the rapid internal transformation of their countries, may be 
given full opportunity to contribute their own characteristic viewpoint 
and technique, it may even be necessary to slow up the pace. A super- 
ficial loss of efficiency in research, a neglecting of opportunities, may 
bring great results in allowing time for real mutuality of investigation 
and discussion to emerge. 


While it is probable that the Institute has not been wholly suc- 
cessful in achieving its ideals in this respect, a real effort has been and 
is being made to safeguard the autonomy of each national group in re- 
search as in other aspects of discussion. An inspection of the research 
projects outlined below will indicate that some progress has been made 
at least towards the negative aspect of mutuality. Australians and New 
Zealanders present their own problems, Chinese scholars are presenting 
Chinese studies, Japanese research work is wholly in Japanese hands 
and so with most of the research program. A small beginning has 
even been made towards the more important constructive aspect whereby 
there is reciprocity of investigation. The time should quickly come when 
Japanese and Chinese scholars are invited to investigate problems in 
Occidental lands not as a mere expedient whereby they learn western 
scientific methods, but in the hope that they may bring new light from 
the different angle of their approach. In the same way students may 
go from West to East and not as they do now almost wholly from East 
to West for their training. 


It takes time to develop real international codperation of this sort. 
The distances of the Pacific Ocean are very great. There are few 
chances of conference, which is in itself a reason for attaching import- 
ance to the biennial gatherings of the Institute. The secretaries travel 
and so achieve a good deal of personal consultation, but most of the 
preparation must be by correspondence. Letters cross, triangular cor- 
respondence causes delays or possibly misunderstandings. It says much 
therefore for the genuine and widespread interest of many workers in 
every Pacific land that in less than two short years it should have been 
possible to achieve even the limited results outlined below. It will be 
obvious to every reader that, compared with the vast problems of the 
Pacific, little has yet been achieved in description and analysis. All that 
has been possible has been the utilization of existent resources to make 
progress at strategic points. Within the wide “frame of reference” of 
each broad topic, entry has been made by small pieces of research on 
specially significant aspects of international problems. The list below 
is grouped in the subject-divisions which have been adopted as a con- 
venient arrangement for preparation of the conference discussions. It 
is given mainly to show the manner in which research codperation has 
been arranged. 
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PRoBLEMS OF Foop, PopuLATION AND LAND UTILIZATION 


The Institute conferences have naturally been concerned with the 
immediate economic and diplomatic pressures resulting from the vary- 
ing densities of population in the Pacific countries. Their interest in the 
general problem of population has been somewhat different from that 
of other bodies working in the same field. The Pacific Science Congress 
devoted much of its meeting in Java during May, 1929, to considering 
technical agricultural problems of land utilization and food supply in 
relation to population. The World Population Conference which met 
at Geneva from August 29th to September 3rd, 1927, was comprised oj 
biologists and statisticians who were primarily interested in the long 
term trends and cycles of population increase. 

The Institute is interested in population problems only in so far as 
they produce situations which may cause international conflict. Its re- 
search program has therefore approached practical situations of dif- 
ficulty rather than theoretical or technical problems. The projects now 
under way fall naturally into two groups. 


1. Migration and Immigration Restrictions 


The first problem which came up for discussion was the inter- 
national feeling aroused by Immigration Restriction Acts in various 
Pacific countries. The first major studies of the Institute were made in 
this field by the American Council which published for the 1927 con- 
ference: 


Mears, “Resident Orientals on the Pacific Coast,” Chicago, 1928 

McKenzie, “Oriental Exclusion,” Chicago, 1928 

Wilson & Wynne, “Immigration Laws” 

Other groups brought somewhat similar data papers to the con- 
ference, notably: 


Charteris, “Australian Immigration Laws and Their Working” 

Hall, “Asiatic Immigration in New Zealand: Its History and 
Legislation” 

Adams, “The Education and Economic Opportunity of Japanese in 
Hawaii” 

Harada, “The Social Status of the Japanese in Hawaii” 


After these conference discussions emphasis was naturally given 
to the facts of migration rather than to legislation concerning them. 
There is good statistical material available in the official publications of 
the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Japan; but 
there have been two great migration movements proceeding within and 
from China which involve international problems, and little accurate 
information is available concerning them. 

The following studies have therefore been made and will be avail- 
able for the Kyoto Conference : 

(i) Professor W. J. Hinton (University of Hongkong) has in- 
vestigated the economic and political aspects of the recent large migra- 
tion from southern China to British Malaya. 

(ii) A group of economists at Nankai University (Tientsin) 
under the direction of Professor C. C. Hsiao has made a detailed study 
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of the migration of Chinese farmers into the Three Eastern Provinces 
(Manchuria). 

(iii) Professor Ta Chen (‘Tsinghua College) has made a further 
investigation of Japanese immigration into Manchuria. 

(iv) Professor A. Petroff (Institute for Colonization and Distri- 
bution and Ownership of Lands, Moscow) has made available his study 
on “The Migration of Russian People to the Far East.” 

(v) Mr. Quentin Pan has prepared for the China Council a paper 
on “Migration in Relation to Food Supply and Loan Utilization”. 


Parallel studies of population and migration have been made in 
other countries as follows: 


(vi) The Australian Council has published a symposium entitled 
“The Peopling of Australia” (Macmillan, Melbourne, 1928). 


The following chapters in “Studies in Australian Affairs” (Mac- 
milian, Melbourne, 1928) also deal with this problem: 
Ch. I—Griffith Taylor, “The Natural Resources of Australia” 
Ch. II—D. T. Sawkins, “The Australian Standard of Living” 
Ch. III—F. A. Bland, “Development and Migration” 
(vii) The New Zealand Council has in preparation a symposium 
which will contain papers on the administration of the immigration re- 
striction acts and on the absorption of immigrants. 


2. Population and Land Utilization 

Two major studies of population are in progress in China and 
Japan. These are designed to fill gaps in the existing information con- 
cerning the pressure of population upon food supply in those countries. 
Certain supplementary projects may be mentioned first: 

(i) The Chinese Council has on hand the preparation of data 
papers by— 

C. C. Chang, “Extent of Land Utilization in China” 
C. H. Chen, “China’s Population Probiem” 

(ii) Professor G. B. Cressey of Shanghai College has in prepara- 
tion a “Geography of China” which will utilize the latest geological 
survey and economic information available. 

(iii) Professor E. F. Penrose has made available to the Japanese 
Council his statistical studies of agricultural production in Japan. 

(iv) A digest is being prepared of a work recently published in 
Chinese and Russian by E. E. Yashnoff entitled “Chinese Farming in 
North Manchuria.” 

(v) The University of Nanking has published a sample study of 
2866 farms in various parts of China. 

(vi) The New Zealand symposium will contain a chapter by Pro- 
fessor H. Belshaw on “Food Production in New Zealand”. 

(vii) The Australian Council is providing a paper by A. H. E. 
Macdonald, Director of Agriculture, in New South Wales, on “Aus- 
tralia’s Wheat-Producing Capacity.” 
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The two major studies in progress are— 


(i) Population and Food Supply in Japan: Professor S. Nasu of 
Tokyo Imperial University has had three assistants and several graduate 
students working upon field studies of population and land utilization 
in Japan. The first results of these studies will be available at the Kyoto 
conference. ; 

(ii) Land Utilization in China: The department of agricultural 
economics at the University of Nanking under the direction of Mr. J. 
Lossing Buck has begun preliminary arrangements for an extensive 
survey of land, utilization, agricultural production and population in 
continuation and extension of its previous studies in this field. This in- 
vestigation will work in close cooperation with the census being taken 
in 1930 by the newly established Bureau of Census and Statistics at 
Nanking, the director of which is Mr. D. K. Lieu who is also chairman 
of the China Council’s research committee. It will also be complement- 
ary to the World Agricultural Census which the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome proposes to conduct in 1930. 


There are two other long-term research projects in this field which 
owe their origin to the Institute and are now being undertaken by the 
Food Research Institute of Stanford University. Both of these projects 
have been financed by the Social Science Research Council ; but in each 
case the Institute’s research machinery has been used to secure collabor- 
ation. The two projects are— 


(i) The Trend of Consumption of Agricultural Production in 


Eastern Asia by Professor Franklin L. Ho of Nankai University. 
(ii) The Trend of Pacific Agriculture from Subsistence to Cash- 
Crop Farming by Mr. W. Y. Swen of the University of Nanking. 


CHINA AND THE OTHER POWERS 


The research preparation in this field has very close relation to the 
preparation of the conference program at Kyoto. The studies which 
are being made fall into two main divisions, each of which is closely 
connected with other parts of the conference program such as diplo- 
matic relations, industrialization, and population. 


At the 1927 conference the three data papers available were the 
following : 


(i) Professor M. Joshua Bau presented the three chapters which 
were afterwards printed in Problems of the Pacific (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1928) and formed part also of his book published as “China 
and World Peace” (Revell, New York, 1928). 

(ii) Sir Frederick Whyte presented a monograph entitled “China 
and the Powers” (Oxford University Press, 1927). 

(iii) The World Peace Foundation published for the conference 
a study (Vol. X, No. 5, 1927) by Dr. S. K. Hornbeck, entitled “China 
Today.” 


For the present conference preparatory material falls into two 
divisions. The first division consists of the treatment of diplomatic 
problems which arise out of the relations between China and the other 
Powers in the present transitional stage of development. The following 
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projects are in preparation for the conference under the direction of the 
China Council : 

C. L. Hsia, “The International Settlement of Shanghai” 

M. J. Bau, “Russian Influence in China” 

M. J. Bau, “The Present State of Tariff Autonomy and Extra- 

territoriality in China” 
Y. T. Tsur, “The History of Foreign Loans” 
Shushi Hsu, “The Present Status of Germans” 


In addition to these Chinese studies other groups of the Institute 
have prepared material on special subjects as follows: 


Royal Institute of International Affairs, “A Monograph on 
Shanghai” 

W. P. Ker, “Chinese under British Rule in Malaya, Hongkong 
and Wei-hai-wei” 

American Council, Revision of MacMurray’s “Treaties and 
Agreements with and concerning China” 


The second division consists of investigations into the more specific 
international problems which have arisen in the Three Eastern Prov- 
inces (Manchuria). The Chinese Council has arranged for a major 
study in the recent diplomatic history of Manchuria by Professor 
Shushi Hsu, Dean of Graduate Studies in Yenching University. The 
Council has also translated Japanese, Chinese and Russian documents 
bearing on the problems and has arranged with the Nankai University 
committee on Manchurian studies to prepare a bibliography on Man- 


churia. Supplementary studies of various aspects of the Manchurian 
problem are in preparation by other Chinese scholars. 


The Chinese information thus made available will be supplemented 
by the following specialist studies made under the direction of other 
national councils of the Institute: 


(i) Professor M. Royama (Tokyo Imperial University) has had 
the assistance of a Japanese committee in preparing a monograph on 
Japanese interests in Manchuria. 

(ii) Sir Harold Parlett has prepared a monograph which has been 
published for the Royal Institute of International Affairs by the Oxford 
University Press. 

(iii) Professor C. Walter Young has prepared for the American 
Council a statement on the Treaty Situation in Manchuria. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION, FOREIGN INVESTMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


The economic relations of the different Pacific countries are per- 
haps not yet as close as those between Europeanjcountries ; but Pacific 
trade, shipping and investment are increasing and are destined to increase 
still more. The possibilities of research are more intriguing in this field 
because the problems are so new that it is possible to watch them from 
their beginnings. This is true for example of the problems of foreign 
investment. There is a great deal of feeling and apprehension concern- 
ing foreign investments in the backward industrial countries ; but actual- 
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ly the bulk of investments appears to be small. In the same way rec- 
iprocity of trade in the Pacific has hardly yet developed to the point 
where tariffs become a serious menace to international goodwill. Clear. 
est of all is the fact that the industrial revolution has touched only the 
fringe of economic life in such countries as China. 

In all these problems, however, the beginnings are most important 
and in the Pacific it is possible to make a scientific analysis of problems 
which are small now, but show every sign of becoming important factors 
in international relationships. The Institute’s research program has 
so far heen grouped around three subjects, in all of which some measure 
of international cooperation is involved. 


1. Problems of Foreign Investment 


Investigation of international movements of capital as one of the 
fundamental factors determining international relationships in the 
Pacific was considered by the research committee of the Institute con- 
ference held at Honolulu in July, 1927. The committee’s interest in the 
project was stimulated by the fact that the round-table which discussed 
the international aspects of foreign investments in China drew attention 
to the lack of authoritative information on this subject. 


A preliminary draft for a research project was submitted by the 
chairman of the international research committee to the Social Science 
Research Council at its meeting at Hanover, N. J., in August, 1927. 
This was in the form of a study of the export of capital from the 
United States. The Council recognized the importance of the problem 
and referred the project to a sub-committee of economists who have 
specialized in this subject. The sub-committee held meetings at New 
York on March 24 and May 21, 1928. 

Discussion at these meetings revealed the fact that a considerable 
amount of work was in progress in various quarters along these lines. 
The following paragraphs will indicate some of the approaches being 
made to the problem. 

(i) The U. S. Department of Commerce publishes an annual cal- 
culation of the balance of trade from which may be deduced the net 
inflow and outflow of foreign investments. Other calculations have 
been or are being made in the United States by (inter alios) the Foreign 
Policy Association, the National Bureau of Economic Research, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

(ii) The bearing of such international transferences of capital 
upon the theory of international trade has been the subject of much 
discussion among economists in recent years. From work already 
published it is apparent that a .re-statement of principles is in progress 
which will have important bearings upon practical policies. 

(iii) Specific investigations of the control exercised by exporting 
countries over foreign investment are now well under way and similar 
studies of control by importing countries are projected. 

(iv) The importance of foreign loans in diplomacy is the subject 
of vigorous discussion from many angles. For example, such an 
objective study as Howland’s “American Foreign Policy, 1928,” devoted 
a large space to economic problems, mainly of foreign investment, 
international control of price-levels, reparations and war debts. 
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After consideration of these and other studies, the sub-committee 
drew up a statement for submission to the Social Science Research 
Council reviewing the field of research and submitting a definite 
project for a coOperative international study of the problems raised by 
foreign investments in China. The Council accepted and financed this 
project placing it under the direction of the Brookings Institution, 
which has produced a long series of authoritative studies of this type. 
Professor C. F. Remer of the University of Michigan and for eight 
years Professor of Economics at St. John’s College, Shanghai, was 
named as the director of the study. 

Using the research machinery of the Institute Professor Remer 
thereupon arranged for statistical studies to be made for preliminary 
discussion at the Kyoto Conference. The available American informa- 
tion will be summarized by. Professor Remer; the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs has arranged for Professor T. E. Gregory and 
Mr. Dennis H. Robertson to compile information concerning British 
investments in China; the Japanese research committee has set up a 
sub-committee to obtain information concerning Japanese investments, 
and Mr. D. K. Lieu, chairman of the Chinese research committee, is 
compiling a study giving all the information available in China. The 
Economic and Financial Section of the League of Nations cooperated 
in providing information requested by the Institute concerning the 
expert technique which has been worked out in the financial rehabilita- 
tion of various European countries. 

At the present time an expert commission headed by Professor 
Edwin W. Kemmerer of Princeton is at work in China under the 
Ministry of Finance, preparing recommendations for financial and 
economic reconstruction. The report of this commission will not be 
available by the time the conference convenes at Kyoto, so that the 
possibilities of useful round-table discussion of the problems involved 
will be limited. There will, however, be comparison and discussion of 
the preliminary papers noted above, following which Professor Remer 
will spend a year in China completing the investigation. He expects to 
extend his study to a consideration of the problems of industrial devel- 
opment raised by the importation of foreign capital into such a country 
as China. His final results, together with the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the Kemmerer Commission should be available for the 1931 
conference of the Institute. 

The international financial and economic position of Japan is the 
subject of another study in which the Institute has been interested. 
Upon the initiative of Dr. Harold G. Moulton, Director of the Brook- 
ings Institution, collaboration was arranged by Mr. Junnosuke Inouye 
for a study of this character. The scope of the project was agreed 
upon and Mr. Ko of the research staff of the Bank of Japan has been 
associated with the Brookings Institution in preparing the material. 

Studies of the importation of foreign capital into Canada have been 
made available by the Dominion Statistician, Mr. R. H. Coats, and 
negotiations have been opened up in Australia for similar studies to be 
made there. ‘Studies in Australian Affairs” contains two chapters 
bearing on this subject, viz.: 


Ch. V—R. C. Mills, “Australian Loan Policy” 
Ch. IV—H. Teare, “Australian Banking Policy” 
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The New Zealand symposium will also contain a chapter by A. H. 
Tocker on “The Balance of Trade and the Importation of Capital.” 


2. Studies in Industrialization 


Modern industrial technique has been widely introduced in Japan 
and has found some lodgment also in parts of China. The economic 
and sociological changes which result are both important and _ far- 
reaching. They cause significant shifts in economic interests and popu- 
lar opinion and therefore have a profound effect upon the international 
outlook. The industrial revolution, popular education and democracy 
are inseparably connected. Moreover, in the peculiar circumstances of 
the moment in China, much industrial development involves interna- 
tional cooperation. Development is greatest in the treaty ports where 
foreign initiative is strongest. Labour and financial problems often 
bear an international aspect in consequence. 

Accurate description of the facts of development is the first neces- 
sary condition of informed discussion. With this in mind the research 
activities of the Institute have been directly concerned with surveys 
rather than interpretation or analysis. The major projects in this field 
are still in the preliminary stages of projection; but the following 
studies are in actual progress: 


(i) A digest has been made of a work by Boris Torgasheff en- 
titled “Coal, Iron and Oil in the Far East” which has not hitherto been 
published. The manuscript of this work was completed at Shanghai 
in 1928 and contains the latest available information on the principal 
mineral resources of the Pacific area. 


(ii) The China Council has arranged for a preliminary paper by 
Mr. T. C. Wang entitled “Industrial. Areas in Shanghai.” 


(iii) Professor Franklin Ho of the Department of Commerce, 
Nankai University, Tientsin, is codperating with the China Council of 
the Institute by making available a series of studies upon various 
aspects of the industrialization that is proceeding in Tientsin. The 
whole program of his department includes a gradual survey of 
urban and rural industries in the vicinity of Tientsin and will not be 
completed for some time; but at Kyoto the following preliminary papers 
will be available: 


(a) Report on Wholesale Prices in North China 

(b) The Rug Industry in Tientsin 

(c) Family Budget of the Working Classes in Tientsin 

(d) Index-number of the Cost of Living of Working Classes in 

Tientsin 

(e) Index of the Volume of Chinese Trade, 1867 to date 

(iv) After consultation with the Economic and Financial Section of 
the League of Nations, Mr. D. K. Lieu is preparing a statement sum- 
marizing the facts concerning the ownership output and labour condi- 
tions of the cotton industry in China. 


3. Trade and Tariff Problems in the Pacific 


The growing trade across the Pacific inevitably raises the tariff 
problem for consideration. Tariffs as a cause of international friction 
may not yet be as important in the Pacific as they are in Europe; but 
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they are rapidly becoming more important. European experience as 
embodied in the activities of the League of Nations will be at the 
disposal of the Kyoto conference. The Economic and Financial Section 
of the League has sent material on two groups of problems. 

(i) The Measurement of Tariffs, an explanation of the methods 
used for this purpose in the preparations made for the World Economic 
Conference, 1928. 

(ii) The Reduction of Tariff Barriers in Europe; an account of 
the progress made by the League through the World Economic Con- 
ference and in other ways towards greater freedom of trade relation- 
ships. 

These general papers will be supplemented by the following papers 
descriptive of the trade and tariff situations which exist in the various 
Pacific countries : 

(i) “Studies in Australian Affairs” contains: 

Ch. IV—J. B. Bridgen, “The Tariff Policy and Its Effect on 
Australian Development”’ 
Ch. VII—E. T. McPhee, “Australian Trade in the Pacific” 


(ii) Mr. W. H. Moore is presenting a study of the Canadian 
Tariff. 

(iii) China’s tariff problems are in a slightly different category 
from those of other Pacific countries. Therefore Professor M. J. Bau 
has prepared a paper on the present status of the movement towards 
tariff autonomy, in addition to Mr. T. M. Liu’s study of China’s 
National Tariff. 

(iv) A Japanese committee will make a statement concerning the 
Japanese tariff. 

(v) The New Zealand symposium will contain: 

Ch. II—G. H. Scholefield, “The New Zealand-Japanese Trade 
Treaty” 
Ch. I1V—Dr. G. Craig, “The New Zealand Tariff” 


(vi) The American Council of the Institute has arranged for a 
last minute statement on the new tariff now under Congressional dis- 
cussion and has also requested Professor Fliot G. Mears of Stanford 
University to make a specialist study of San Francisco shipping. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS IN THE PACIFIC 


The machinery of diplomatic negotiati«:. as distinct from th» ‘ctual 
issues of diplomacy is a proper subject ter unofficial discussion, par- 
ticularly in the present age of transition. ‘sere are mar. who foresee 
a gradual democratizing of international r!ationships torc«:! by the 
increasing importance of international trade in precisely t 1 same way 
as the growth of domestic industry and trade democratized national 
governments. There are many signs of a changing technique in hand- 
ling international affairs and not least of these signs is the widespread 
if not popular interest in such questions. 

Recent books by members of the Institute are so close to its field 
of interest that although they have been produced quite independently 
they might almost be regarded as preparatory material for the confer- 
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ence. The American group so regards the recent book published by 
its research chairman, Professor J. T. Shotwell, entitled “War as an 
Instrument of National Policy,” Harcourt Brace & Co., New York, 
1928. 


Other studies in this field more specifically prepared for the con- 
ference are: 


(i) “Studies in Australian Affairs” contains: 
Ch. VIII—K. H. Bailey, “Australian Treaty Rights and Obliga- 
tions” 
Ch. IX—R. Campbell, “Australian Defence Policy” 
Ch. X—R. S. Ross, “A Labour View of Pacific Problems” 
(ii) The Canadian group has forwarded papers by L. J. Burpee 


on “The International Joint Commission,” and Ira A. M. McKay on 
“International Control of Fisheries.” 


(iii) A Japanese committee under the direction of Professor K. 
Takayanagi (Tokyo Imperial University) has prepared a study in 
diplomatic relations. 


(iv) The New Zealand symposium will contain chapters by 
T. D. H. Hall on “New Zealand’s International Commitments,” and 
Sir James Allen on “New Zealand Defence Policy.” 


(v) The American Council has arranged for two papers by G. H. 
Blakeslee on “The Diplomatic Position in the Pacific,” and J. T. Shot- 


well on “Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific.” 


(vi) The League of Nations secretariat has prepared a “Mem- 
orandum on League Activities in the Pacific” similar to that prepared 
for the 1927 conference. 


PaciFic DEPENDENCIES 


The government of Pacific Dependencies is a subject which raises 
far-reaching issues for discussion. There are four island groups admin- 
istered by Australia, the British Empire, Japan and New Zealand under 
a mandate from the League of Nations. These obviously involve 
international problems as clearly as does the condiminium in the New 
Hebrides. 

In another important group of Pacific possessions, notably the 
Philippines and Korea, problems arise which are closely akin in their 
nature and complexity to the European minority problems which play 
a large part in the work of the League of Nations. 

Beyond these diplomatic and political problems, there lies a whole 
range of economic, sociological and anthropological problems involved 
in the government of native races. Such problems clearly lie within the 
Institute’s field of reference; but only a beginning has been made in 
approaching them. 


(i) “Studies in Australian Affairs” contains two chapters bearing 
on this discussion : 
Ch. XI—J. W. Burton, “The Australian Mandate in New 
Guinea” 
Ch. XII—Sir Hubert Murray, “Australian Policy in Papua” 
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(ii) The Royal Institute of International Affairs is preparing two 
studies, one a general study of the administration of Pacific Depend- 
encies, the other a specific study by Mr. W. P. Ker of the government 
of Chinese in British Far Eastern possessions. 

(iii) The New Zealand symposium will also include two chapters, 
one upon recent aspects of the Samoan situation, the other by Sir 
Apirana Ngata entitled “Anthropology and the Government of Native 
Races.” 


Mr. F. M. Keesing’s study of modern Maori problems printed as 
“The Changing Maori” (New Plymouth, 1928) secured for him a 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fellowship, which he has taken 
up at the Universities of Yale and Chicago. Mr. Keesing’s work has 
been pursued in close collaboration with the research department of the 
Institute and his published work throws light upon problems of racial 
adaptation and adjustment with which the Institute is vitally concerned. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The Hawaiian origin of the Institute caused a good deal of stress 
to be laid in the first conferences upon the cultural aspects of racial 
contact and intermixture. The main emphasis of the later conference 
discussions has tended to shift rather towards the urgent problems of 
more immediate economic and political importance. Necessarily, also, 
the research technique has been applied just to these economic and 
political problems; but with the view always of their leading into the 


deeper and in many ways more significant issues of cultural relation- 
ships. It is difficult to find ways by which such relationships can be 
explored. 


In some ways Hawaii is a laboratory and its racial problems of 
adjustment are of a certain significance. Professor Romanzo Adams 
has followed up his previous studies in this field by preparing a paper 
entitled “Further Developments in Race Contacts in Hawaii.” 


The holding of the 1929 Conference in Japan and particularly the 
choice of Kyoto offers in itself a valuable object-lesson in Oriental 
culture. The Japanese Council has taken advantage of this opportu- 
nity by preparing a symposium on cultural influences in the modern 
life of Japan. This symposium will be edited by Dr. Nitobé and Pro- 
fessor Takaki and will contain the following chapters : 


Science—Professor Yamasaki 
Education—Professor Tomoeda 

Law and Politics—Professor Takayanagi 
Literature and Drama—Professor Saito 
Religion—Professor Anesaki 

Social Life—Mr. Ino Dan 

Art—Mr. Ino Dan 

Economics and Industry—Mr. Junnosuke Inouye 
Music—Mr. T. Komatsu 

Language—Professor Takaki 


The Chinese Council has asked Dr. Hu Shih to prepare a somewhat 
similar monograph upon the Cultural Relations of East and West. 
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The American Council has published an investigation, edited by jt; 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. E. C. Carter, under the title “China and Japan 
in our University Curricula,” New York, 1929. 


A CONTINUING RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The meeting of the International Research Committee and its 
report to the Pacific Council at Nara, followed immediately by the 
round-table discussions of the third conference beginning at Kyoto on 
28 October, will enable this research program to be reviewed and 
probably extended. Representatives of the research committees of each 
National Council comprise the International Committee, which will 
therefore be in a position to review the whole field of research covered 
by the Institute. There will be many specialist authorities in attend- 
ance at the conference also whose services can be codpted for consulta- 
tion on subjects within their specialty. 

It will be obvious that much of the research work outlined above is 
in the nature of a preliminary survey of the field supplemented by 
exploratory surveys of topics of immediate importance. It will be the 
task of the International Research Committee to consider this pro- 
gram as a whole and to lay down policies for future development. 
The staff survey and the information contained in the papers already 
arranged will be supplemented by the members of the committee from 
their national background of experience and knowledge. Progress will 
be reviewed and the question of developing this or that project will be 
decided after full consultation and discussion. Fields of research 
which have not yet been opened up, such, for example, as the various 
problems of news collection and distribution, will be considered with 
the help of members of the conference who are expert in this field. 
The validity and practical value of the program as a whole and each 
particular section of it will be tested by the extent to which it can be 
integrated with the round-table discussions of the conference. 
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Forest Industries in Canada 
THEIR RELATION TO PaciFic TRADE 
By Harold A. Innes 


The importance of Canadian forest products to Pacific trade depends 
primarily on the developments of the Pacific coast. In the first place 
 jumber is a bulky product for which the general advantages of water 
transport are realized to the full. In the second place the exhaustion of 
the forests in Eastern Canada and indeed in Eastern North America has 
given the virgin stands of large trees of the Pacific coast a monopoly 
position. The opening of the Panama canal has made it possible for 
’ Pacific coast lumber to be shipped to points on the Atlantic seaboard and 
’ to compete effectively with Eastern lumber. The effect on the lumber 
industry of Eastern Canada has been serious and in the Maritimes the 
pulp and paper industry has received a decided stimulus. Lumber mills 
in Eastern Canada have found the size of the trees decreasing and white 
pine and other species especially suited for the export market becoming 
> exhausted. In the face of increasing costs of transportation and in spite 
of large scale operations the competition of Pacific Coast lumber has 
been serious. Consequently lumber companies and pulp and paper com- 
panies have tended to stress the production of pulp and paper from 
spruce and species less suited to lumber. 

This paper does not pretend to be a discussion of the Pacific Coast 
lumber industry generally but only of that portion in the province of 
British Columbia. It may be advisable to note, however, that the exploi- 
tation of the forests of Oregon and Washington is proceeding with great- 
er rapidity and that British Columbia will tend to become relatively more 
important from the standpoint of resources and export. 


3 The export trade of British Columbia is limited chiefly to the highest 
) grades and to the species of lumber in which she has a monopoly. The 
"best grades of B. C. Douglas fir are the chief type of lumber exported. A 
» discussion of this species of lumber will show to best advantage the 
problems of the B. C. industry in relation to Pacific trade. This species 
+ ischiefly limited by climate and soil to the southern portion of the coastal 
+ trench and Vancouver Island. The more accessible lumber along the 
coast has been exploited and penetration to the less accessible areas has 
begun. The mills tend to become concentrated at points favorable to the 
export trade at which lumber can be loaded with the least difficulty such 
as Vancouver. The logs can be floated in rafts from various limits to 
the sawmills. These factors have been responsible for several tenden- 
cies. The heavy character of the logs and the difficulties of logging in 
mountainous country with relative scarcity of snow have required an 
extensive investment of capital. The relatively heavy overhead costs 
and the possibilities of continuous operation with coniferous trees and a 
favorable climate all the year round have been responsible for a per- 
sistent flooding of the market with logs. The scattered character of the 
resources along the coast has been the principal cause of the division of 
the industry into logging and milling. Loggers consequently force the 
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market and logs are sold on an open market. The lack of adjustment 
between logging and milling was responsible for the raising of the em- 
bargo on the export of logs during the war. The mills have expanded 
rapidly and the capacity has been far in excess of output. Fluctuations jn 
prices and profits in such a commodity as lumber which is used pri- 
marily in the construction industry and is most seriously affected by the 
business cycle are of serious consequence. From the standpoint of the 
export trade the industry is in a position to expand rapidly given favor- 
able prices. 

The possibility of rapid expansion in the production of high grade 
lumber raises serious problems for the production of the by-product or 
joint product—lower grade lumber. The market for this product is 
largely restricted to the prairies and to the local market. The result of 
this tendency toward overproduction of the lower grades is shown in de- 
pressed prices and in careless handling of material which might pro- 
duce lower grade stock. The waste is at once evident from the stand- 
point of the finished product and from the standpoint of slash and in- 
creased fire hazards. 


The continued success of the lumber industry must depend on the 
efficiency of government administration. This assumes close coopera- 
tion between the Dominion, which owns large stretches of forest in Brit- 
ish Columbia and the province, a carefully elaborated policy of conserva- 
tion, and efficient enforcement of regulations. 


On the whole the industrial revolution of the Orient which must be 
dependent on great quantities of cheap construction material has in Brit- 
ish Columbia an ample supply. As the industrial revolution of Great 
Britain and of the United States in the nineteenth century depended on 
the cheap supply of lumber in Eastern America, so the industrial revolu- 
tion of the twentieth century may depend on the cheap supply of lumber 
in British Columbia and the Pacific Coast. 


The pulp and paper industry in British Columbia has advantages 
similar to those of the lumber industry. The species of tree more suit- 
able for the manufacture of paper, especially spruce, are located chiefly 
in the northern section of the coastal trench. Abundant water power and 
reserves of raw material give the industry much the same advantages as 
those possessed by lumber in the expansion of the Pacific market. 


The forests of Central and Eastern Canada have comparatively little 
influence on the Pacific trade for reasons which have already been indi- 
cated. The lumber industry has suffered a decline especially in white 
pine and the tendency has been to depend on smaller trees and mass pro- 
duction in mills. The American market has become increasingly im- 
portant for smaller dimension stock. Pulp and paper has become more 
important with the decline of white pine and the increasing utilization of 
spruce. The abundant water power of the Canadian shield, the capital 
available from the earlier lumber industry, the technique and experience 
of American mills, and the rising prices incidental to the exploitation of 
the forests of the United States have been responsible for the rapid 
growth of the pulp and paper industry in Canada. The problems of con- 
servation in the face of rapid exploitation have been attacked with vary- 
ing success by the provinces concerned. The continued existence of the 
forest industries depends on the outcome of the measures designed. 
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Australian Chronicle 
By K. H. Bailey 


The Australian National Council of the Institute feels that no useful 
purpose would be served by attempting to publish for Australia the kind 
of Parliamentary abstract which the British group produces so success- 
fully. But it is thought that a periodical survey of Australian public 
life may be of some value to readers in other parts of the Pacific by way 
of supplementing the ordinary news service. The present survey finds 
its starting point in the Federal elections last November. 


In the sphere of external relations the intervening six months have 
been almost devoid of incident. Four matters, however, may be briefly 
mentioned: In the first place it is understood that negotiations are still 
in progress between the governments of the British Empire with regard 
to the acceptance of the optional clause (Art. 36) of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, providing for the compulsory 
submission of certain classes of disputes (‘“‘justiciable disputes”) to 
the Court. The Imperial Conference of 1926 came to no resolution upon 
the subject but reached an understanding that “none of the governments 
represented at the Conference would take any action in the direction of 
the acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court 
without bringing up the matter for further discussion.” It is believed 
that Canada initiated such discussion in 1927 by expressing her willing- 
ness to accept Art. 36. The precise state of the discussion has not been 
disclosed. The subject has now become of more pressing importance 
since the British Labour Ministry is understood to favour immediate 
acceptance of the “optional clause.”’ It should be added that there is at 
the moment little real public interest in Australia either way on the ques- 
tion of adherence to Art. 36. Here it is essentially a matter for 
specialists. 

In the second place the Commonwealth is interested in the meeting 
in London next October of two expert bodies to consider matters aris- 
ing out of the Imperial Conference of 1926. It was there realised that 
the principles laid down in the Report on the Imperial Relations Com- 
mittee would require detailed examination in their application to some 
points of constitutional practice, and it was recommended that steps 
should be taken to constitute expert committees to consider such matters. 
The one body is described as a Committee of Experts, to inquire into, 
report upon and make recommendations concerning three difficult prob- 
lems in Imperial Constitutional Law: the Crown’s power of disallowing 
Dominion legislation ; the competence of Dominion Parliaments to give 
their legislation extraterritorial operation, and the present operation of 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act 1865. The other body is described as a 
Sub-conference to consider and report on the practice and legislation 
relating to Merchant Shipping in the various parts of the Empire. The 
Commonwealth has appointed as its representative upon each of these 
bodies Sir Harrison Moore, a very eminent constitutional lawyer, who 
represented the Commonwealth at the Assembly of the League of Na- 


This is the first Australian Survey to be published in Pacific Affairs. The author (M.A., 
B.C.L.) is Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Melbourne.—Editor. 
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tions in 1927 and 1928, and is to do so again this year, and who is wel] 
known to many members of the Institute as the author of the lectures 
on the Imperial and Foreign Relations of Australia at the Norman 
Waite Harris Institute in 1927. 

In the third place the Commonwealth Government recently addresseq 
to the Government of the United States of America a friendly reminder 
that the proposed tariff changes of the United States, though unques- 
tionably within the sole domestic competence of the United States, were 
also a matter which might usefully be discussed with the countries likely 
to be affected. This communication attracted some public attention in 
Australia, But it ought not to be regarded as an indication that the 
Australian people are likely to regard from this point of view such of 
its own policies (migration or tariff, for instance) as are of some 
international interest. It is true that at a recent meeting of the Eco- 
nomic Consultative Committee of the League of Nations one of the 
Australian representatives (Mr. F. L. MacDougall) expressed some 
impatience at the slow progress of the League in dealing with the tariff 
question. Mr. MacDougall’s attitude is of course entirely consistent 
with the attitude disclosed in Australia’s recent representations to the 
United States. But the distinctly negative attitude hitherto adopted by 
Australia to the work of the World Economic Conference points clearly 
in the opposite direction. 


In the fourth place considerable press interest has been displayed 
here in the recent Antarctic expeditions, and also in Sir Douglas Maw- 
son’s projected Australian expedition at the end of this year. But there 
seems to be little public appreciation of the political issues involved in 
the conflicting Antarctic claims of the British Empire (as declared by 
the Imperial Conference of 1926) and of the United States of America 
(as indicated in recent diplomatic exchanges). The Prime Minister, 
indeed, was prompt to deprecate public discussion of such “intricate in- 
ternational matters.” It is, in fact, exploration and discovery that have, 
as always, stirred the popular imagination. Even the economic (espe- 
cially the mineralogical) possibilities of this region evoke no widespread 
Australian interest. 

We may now turn to Australian domestic affairs. Our period opens 
with the return of the composite Bruce-Page Government with a sub- 
stantially reduced majority, Labour gaining some thirty per cent at the 
expense of the Nationalists led by Mr. Bruce, the Prime Minister, the 
strength of the Country Party, led by the Treasurer, Dr. Page, remain- 
ing unchanged. In a House of seventy-five, the state of the parties is 
now Nationalists 29, Country Party 13, Labour 31, Independents 2. The 
election issues were indeterminate, and, as usual, many different and per- 
fectly accurate explanations may be offered for the opposition gains. 
Perhaps the most powerful factor was also the simplest—the fact that 
the Labour party has been in opposition ever since 1916 and that the 
country has been passing through a period of economic depression. 

In the six State Parliaments a precisely contrary tendency has found 
expression, namely a swing from Labour to anti-Labour. In 1926 there 
were Labour governments in all the States except one. To-day there is 
only one Labour government left—in Western Australia. By what has 
been called a political revolution the anti-labour parties have just been 
returned in Queensland, after fourteen years of Labour rule, with a 
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majority beyond all possible expectation. Dissatisfaction with govern- 
ments in power has probably been the decisive factor, in State politics 
as in Federal. It is indeed tempting to go farther, and to infer from the 
Queensland débacle that the electors are suffering a revulsion from State 
socialism. It is true that it is in the State as distinct from the Federal 
arena that industrial issues are for the most part determined and that 
social legislation is chiefly to be found. It is true also that the new 
Queensland Ministry has come into office pledged to encourage private 
enterprise and that it is beginning by abolishing the State fish shops, 
butchers shops, produce agencies, and the like. But State socialism, like 
tariff protection, is part of the political faith of almost every Australian. 
The only conflict is as to the limits which a to be set upon prin- 
ciples whose validity is agreed. 

The kernel of the policy of the Federal government is—in the pres- 
ent Parliament as in the last—to develop Australia’s resources and in- 
crease her population. This is of course in essence an economic rather 
than a political objective. But the terms “economic” and “political” are 
apt to acquire a new indistinctness when applied to the activities of any 
modern government. A political chronicle naturally tends to be indis- 
tinguishable from an economic record. It will not be possible to con- 
sider in detail the politico-economic measures and policies in which the 
Federal Government seeks to give embodiment to its ideal—the maxi- 
mum development of Australian resources. Reference may, however, 
be made to a few of them at any rate. 


(1) The place of the expert in government. One of the clearest 
characteristics of the present Federal ministry is its healthy, or at any 
rate hearty, belief in the value of expert aid in solving the major prob- 
lems of government. Within the last few years it has set up a Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research whose task is to tackle the scientific 
factors—botanical, entomological, biological, geological and so forth— 
which at present retard development. Perhaps the most dramatic sphere 
of its activity hitherto has been the campaign against prickly pear, which 
already covers a vast area of good land in Queensland and was spread- 
ing with alarming rapidity. The method has been to discover, breed in 
numbers, and distribute for use in overrun areas, organisms that destroy 
the pear plant. It is believed that cactoblastis is proving very efficient. 
Again, to meet a rather different need, the Commonwealth Government 
next created the Development and Migration Commission. Its primary 
task is to investigate and report upon development schemes proposed by 
the States within the terms of the British-Australian migration agree- 
ment of 1925, under which £34,000,000 will be made available on very 
easy terms to the States for developmental schemes leading to the intro- 
duction of fresh immigrants. 

This sphere of usefulness of the Commission has to be measured, not 
so much by the expenditure it has approved, as by the schemes which it 
has condemned. It has already in the first two years of its existence pre- 
vented much loss and disappointment. But the Development and Migra- 
tion Commission has many other functions: in particular it is charged 
with investigation of the conditions in, and development of existing in- 
dustries and the possibility of establishing new ones. The Commission 
has already conducted important investigations with regard to gold min- 
ing, fishing, and motor transport ; to the dried fruit, canned fruit, paper, 
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tobacco and other industries ; to unemployment and business stability in 
Australia; and to the whole economic life of Tasmania. It must not. 
of course, be supposed that the work is all carried out by the four mem- 
bers of the Commission in person. Their task is, as the Chairman put it 
recently, to “organise the brains of Australia to do the work.” As is 
perhaps inevitable, the Commission has been sharply criticised, both for 
having done too much and for having done too little. But it is probably 
fair to say that its real problems are long-term problems, and its ultimate 
value to the people of Australia cannot yet adequately be judged. 

The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research and the Develop- 
ment and Migration Commission both approach the policy of develop- 
ment as from within Australia. But at the Imperial Conference of 1926 
the Prime Minister suggested the desirability of obtaining expert 
assistance as from without, and requested the British Government to 
name four independent business men to visit Australia. In addition to 
the problems of Australian development there was also the problem, of 
which the Prime Minister has never been insensible, of Imperial eco- 
nomic relations. Australian economic life is at present oriented towards 
Great Britain, i. e., it is in the main an economic life within the Empire. 
Will this state of affairs remain, or will Australia be drawn into other 
economic systems? This problem was therefore added to the other, and 
the terms of reference were as follows: 

To confer with the Commonwealth and State governments, with the 
Development and Migration Commission and the leaders of industry 
and commerce in Australia on the development of Australian resources 
and on any other matters of mutual economic interest to Great Britain 


and the Commonwealth which may tend to the promotion of trade be- 
tween the two countries and the increase of settlement in Australia. 


The members of this British Economic Mission landed at Freeman- 
tle on the 25th September, 1928, and presented a report to the Common- 
wealth government on 7th January last, after the most thorough possible 
investigation of Australian conditions within such narrow limits of time. 
They described their investigations as follows: ‘We have visited every 
State of the Commonwealth and have travelled some twenty thousand 
miles within Australia. We have seen areas of primary production and 
industrial centres and have held over a hundred conferences with gov- 
ernments and their officials, with representatives of public bodies, with 
labour organisations and with associations of producers and traders of 
every kind concerned both with primary and secondary industries. In 
addition we have as individuals met and conferred with many of the 
leading citizens of the Commonwealth.” In such circumstances it was 
inevitable that their debt to earlier commissions of enquiry in Australia 
and to the work of Australian publigists should be heavy, and the mem- 
bers of the Mission make full acknowledgment. They make no claim to 
have conducted de novo a complete investigation of the economic life of 
Australia. “Our report,” they say, “should be looked at as representing 
the judgment of four business men on the data placed before us after a 
brief but comprehensive survey of the conditions of the country.” In the 
result, the Mission did not come to conclusions strikingly different from 
those to which the work of Australian publicists had been pointing. It 
would really have been discouraging, even almost suspicious, had they 
done so. This is not of course to belittle the service rendered by the 
Mission to the Australian people. It is not unimportant that the judg- 
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ment of four independent disinterested and acute business men should 
so conclusively have endorsed the policies and criticisms and warnings 
of students of Australian public affairs. 

The main problems dealt with in the Mission’s report will be con- 
sidered later more in detail. The point here to be emphasised is the 
attempt of the Commonwealth government to get an enlightened opinion 
from abroad as to whether Australia is being governed along the right 
lines, with an eye to her most satisfactory development. It may not be 
altogether irrelevant to draw attention in detail to one paragraph which 
js not only an indication of the spirit in which the investigations were 
conducted, but an eloquent commentary on the nature and. principles of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations: 

Our terms of reference, it will be observed, lay emphasis on the 
problems of the promotion of trade and commerce between Great 
Britain and Australia and of the increase of settlement in Australia. 
It early became clear to us that these problems should be approached 
from the point of view of what is best for Australia herself in the 
belief that the increase of Australia’s prosperity and productivity is 
an essential condition of increased trade with Great Britain. Given 
the maximum possible prosperity and wealth production in Australia 
the ties between Australia and Great Britain are sufficiently close and 
the sentiments of common loyalty which bind the one to the other are 
sufficiently strong to secure that the maximum commercial intercourse 
will follow. Given the maximum possible power of absorbing popula- 
tion in Australia her determination to remain the most British com- 
munity in the world is sufficiently strong to secure that it will be 
from Great Britain that the flow of immigration will come. But if the 
desired conditions of Australian prosperity and power to absorb popu- 
lation are not present, artificial means of promoting trade and migra- 
tion from Great Britain must fail. We have no short-sighted idea of 
attempting to induce Australia to carry on more trade or to take more 
migrants from Great Britain at the cost of lasting economic sacrifice 
on her part. We believe that any such effort would be bound to defeat 
itself. We have therefore to consider whether there are any modifica- 
tions of Australia’s financial and economic practice which, if adopted, 
might by enhancing her own prosperity, conduce to the realisation of 
the objects envisaged by our terms of reference. 

Since the report of the British Economic Mission was presented, the 
Government has taken all the necessary steps to constitute a Bureau of 
Economic Research alongside of the Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research and the Development and Migration Commission. Prac- 
tically all the development policies of a government involve far-reaching 
economic effects which must be fully investigated by experts if the pol- 
icles are to be applied satisfactorily. An irrigation scheme, for instance, 
may so far as soil and climate and transport are concerned, be thoroughly 
satisfactory, but it is of little use to put it into operation if there is no 
real possibility of finding a market for the produce of the land in ques- 
tion. Here is an economic question of great difficulty, yet one which 
must not be neglected. It would of course be investigated by the Devel- 
opment and Migration Commission if the scheme came before it. But 
it could much better be done by a body specifically entrusted with eco- 
nomic studies, with full access to all the available data on the subject. 
Precisely similar problems arise in connection with the operations of the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, of the Tariff Board, and 
of industrial tribunals. The new Bureau will therefore work in con- 
junction with many other governmental agencies and will effect a salu- 
tary delimitation of the work of the other expert advisory bodies. The 
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investigation into the conditions affecting unemployment and business 
stability in Australia, conducted a year or so ago by the Development 
and Migration Commission, is, for instance, eminently the sort of work 
which the new Bureau may be expected to undertake. Another investi- 
gation, now approaching completion, into the effect of protection upon 
the development of Australian industries and the increase of the coun- 
try’s prosperity would also have fallen within the sphere of the Bureau 
if it had been in existence. In constituting such a Bureau Australia is 
putting herself in line with the now established practice of other enlight- 
ened governments. 


(2) Public Finance. This is one of the four main problems dis- 
cussed in the report of the British Economic Mission. The principal 
feature of Australian public finance—as is natural in a country engaged 
in rapid and vigorous development—has been the expenditure of loan 
moneys for developmental purposes. This expenditure has been an 
important element in maintaining the rapid rate of increase in Aus- 
tralia’s population and in keeping up the volume of employment. It has 
necessarily, however, been accompanied by a rapidly mounting national 
debt, and many critics both in Australia and abroad have of late ex- 
pressed fears for the stability of Australia’s financial position. ‘The mem- 
bers of the Mission did not subscribe to these fears. The mere amount of 
public debt is not, they declared, in itself an indication of financial 
instability. Stability depends upon the resources, actual and potential, 
of the borrower, and the members of the Mission were of opinion that 
the country’s borrowing is still well within her resources. “Her credit- 
ors,” they said, “have no cause whatever for present anxiety.” 


Nevertheless, the members of the Mission did sound a warning note. 
While, they said, it may be quite proper in a new country to raise capital 
for development by means of public loans, yet it is an essential require- 
ment for sound finance that the development schemes themselves “should 
be self-supporting within a reasonable measure of time... .. (i.e.) that 
within such measure of time they should, either directly or indirectly 
through the increased taxable capacity of the community and the en- 
hanced value and price of government-owned land attributable to them, 
provide at least their own working costs, interest on the loan capital in- 
vested in them, and a sinking fund sufficient to provide for its repayment 
when it falls due.” It is an open secret that a number of development 
schemes in Australia do not show a satisfactory result when tested by this 
criterion, and that a heavy and permanent burden is in consequence being 
laid upon the Australian people. The members of the Mission therefore 
urged that the Australian Governments should “proceed very cautiously 
in the matter of the initiation of new schemes involving the expenditure 
of borrowed money, and should submit them before initiation to the 
most rigorous scrutiny from the point of view of their prospects of being 
self-supporting at a reasonably early stage.” (Similar conclusions, it 
may be remarked, have been reached by the Hon. Fred. Eggleston, Aus- 
tralian Member of the Pacific Council of the Institute, in a paper shortly 
to be published in Australia embodying the results of an exhaustive sur- 
vey of the history of public finance in Victoria.) The Mission further 
advised that Australian governments should at any rate not extend their 
business activities, and should leave the field more open than in the past 
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to private enterprise. This is advice that, as has been indicated, runs 
counter to the whole trend of Australian development. 

From the foregoing account of the expert bodies recently created by 
the Commonwealth Government, it will be clear that no effort is being 
spared, so far as the Commonwealth itself is concerned, to put future 
development on the kind of footing that the members of the British 
Economic Mission would regard as sound. There may be failures in the 
future, as in the past. No human judgment is infallible, and some essen- 
tial factors—as, for instance, concerning marketing possibilities—may 
be well-nigh incalculable. But the Commonwealth’s plans will at any 
rate be as well laid as experts can make them. The Development and 
Migration Commission will of course also act as a check on many State 
schemes. For State schemes (if any) outside the scope of the Commis- 
sion the responsibility for securing adequate preliminary scrutiny rests 
with the States themselves. 

The British Economic Mission would certainly have regarded with 
satisfaction the recent proceedings of the Federal Loan Council. For 
the Council is understood to have decided on some curtailment of bor- 
rowing for the year 1929-30, which the Mission clearly thought desir- 
able. The Loan Council is constituted under a new financial agreement 
between the Commonwealth and the six States, validated early in the 
present year by the Commonwealth Parliament, the necessary amend- 
ment to the Commonwealth Constitution having been accepted by an 
overwhelming majority at a referendum held contemporaneously with 
the Federal elections. All the seven governments of Australia are 
represented on the Council, and the principle is that the Council shall 
determine both the total amount to be borrowed for the year and the 
allocation of that amount as between the several governments. Loans 
are to be raised for the members of the Council by the Commonwealth 
Government alone. Not only will borrowing thus be coordinated but 
the amount to be borrowed will be the subject of discussion among all 
the governments of Australia. The proceedings of the Council are pri- 
vate, and no official figures are given, either as to the total amount to be 
borrowed or as to the allocation of this sum between the governments. 
It is however understood that the Council in view of the continued 
economic depression—agreed that still less should be borrowed in 
1929-30 than in 1928-29, the year just closed. This will probably have 
some effect in reducing the volume of employment, and the community 
will learn a hard lesson. If borrowing had been less free in the years 
of plenty, it might have been sound finance to raise heavy loans now, 
in a time of depression. But there comes a point beyond which to add 
largely to the interest bill is only to continue inflation and prolong the 
period of depression. In the judgment of the Federal Loan Council, 
that point has now been reached by Australia. It seems clear that the 
State Governments themselves, as separate borrowing units, would not 
have been likely to reach so heroic a conclusion. 

Point has since been given to the Loan Council’s restraint by the 
fact that in all States except New South Wales and Victoria (in which 
latter a small paper surplus covered a heavy actual loss) the financial 
year 1928-9 has closed with a deficit, while in the Commonwealth an 
anticipated (or at any rate estimated) nominal surplus turned out to 
be a deficit of £2,338,000. It is believed that the Federal Loan Coun- 
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cil resolved to borrow £30,000,000 abroad in 1929-30. This is very Ge 
close to the average of recent years. There has been lately a good dea! co! 
of anxiety about Australia’s “unfavourable” balance of trade, an rat 
might have been anticipated that some attempt would be made this SW 
year to reduce overseas borrowings. But it appears that this year’s me du 
overseas loan programme will not be likely to affect the present posi- : fai 
tion to any appreciable extent. du 
(3) The public requlation of industry. We may pass over, in the i th 
present survey, the matters in connection with the British-Australian By 
migration agreement, discussed in the British Economic Mission's re- 3 ih 
port. The members of the Mission did indeed indicate possible avenues . * 
of improvement. But they added, “‘all measures designed for the in- es Pt 
crease of Australia’s wealth production and power of absorbing new Bf 
population tend to be defeated if there are strong forces within her by 
which operate to so raise her costs of production that she cannot sell be 
her products in the markets of the world, and is restricted within the . 
limitations of her own home market. Here we approach the most 3 
vexed, and the most important of all Australian questions, that of the Ps 
combined effects of the protective Customs tariff and of the legislative : 
enactments, both of the Commonwealth and of the States, for the fixing st 
of wages and conditions of labour, which we will call for brevity, the “i 
Arbitration Acts.” It will be convenient to defer discussion in these * 
pages of the economic effects of the Australian tariff until after the Be 
publication of the report on the subject already referred to. But re- Be 
cent events have drawn the almost alarmed attention of the whole Aus- ; tl 
tralian people to the second factor mentioned above—the public regula- i 7 
tion of industry. This should therefore be considered in some detail. |" 
It should be apprehended at the outset that there is a fundamental i be 
difference between the British and the Australian conception of the «Be 
proper State policy in industrial matters. The British conception may | 

be summed up, as by Professor Henry Clay (1926 “Public Adminis- : b 
tration,” p.189; The Problem of Industrial Relations, 1929, at pp.184, 4 n 
188 et seq.) s fT 
My thesis is that the State in England has consistently avoided the fixing i 
of the value of labour in the form of rates of wages, by act of Parliament or s 
administrative order, leaving it to be settled by bargaining between the buyers 0 
and sellers of labour ... The State imposes on industry such conditions as 
public opinion is convinced are socially necessary. Parliament, with the advice . 
of the Government department that will have to administer the legislation, 1 
decides what public opinion demands (or will stand), and how effect shall be 0 
given to its demands. Among other things Parliament has interpreted public C 

opinion as demanding that there shall be minimum rates of wages in certain 
trades in which the wage-earners have been unable to establish such minima : 
unaided ; but what the minima are to be Parliament has left to the representa- 
tives of the trade. Similarly Parliament has taken the view that the Govern- I 
ment should do everything possible to prevent, and when it cannot prevent, to I 
terminate trade disputes; but it has not taken the view that it, or any Depart- P 

ment on whom it delegates its authority, should take the fixing of rates and 
conditions out of the field of bargaining and settle them for industry. In a 4 
word, the State regulates the general conditions under which industry shall be t 
carried on, constantly extending its network of regulations as the consensus ‘ 
of opinion in the community on the necessity of new conditions extends; but P 

it always stops short of the valuation of any kind of labour, because to under- 
take the responsibility of that would involve it in the direction as well as the : 
regulation of industry. I 
There is the British experience, put as in a nutshell. The British ( 
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Government, under the stress of war conditions, did depart from the 
conception that underlies it, and undertook the responsibility of fixing 
rates of wages—and was glad to lay it down again at the end of the 
war. At first the position in Australia was not so very different. In- 
dustrial legislation in the Australian colonies began along lines made 
familiar by the English shop and factory acts. It was the great in- 
dustrial upheaval of 1890-1 that first aroused real public interest in 
the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes. During the nine- 
ties, legislation was hammered out in all the States, and with some mod- 
ifications the schemes then adopted are still in existence. They are of 
two types—the Wages Board type and the Industrial Court type. The 
principle of the Wages Board system—to which Victoria has remained 
faithful ever since 1896—is that the State should prevent “sweating” 
by facilitating and in the last resort compelling collective bargaining 
between the employers and the workpeople in any given industry. The 
minimum wage thus fixed, the State will enforce it. The British Trade 
Boards system is a later but better known application of the same prin- 
ciple. The principle of the Industrial Court system—which is to be 
iound in all the States except Victoria and Tasmania—is that the State 
should set up tribunals to hear and consider the claims of the parties 
to an industrial dispute and make an award determining the matters in 
issue between them. There is usually associated with the industrial 
court system some conciliation machinery, but it is always over-shad- 
owed by the compulsory arbitral functions of the court. It is here 
that the industrial court system ultimately differs from the wages board 
system: in the one the State assumes ultimate responsibility for deter- 
mining the conditions on which an industry is to be carried on; in the 
other the responsibility is thrown upon those who are carrying out the 
industry. 


It is however in the Commonwealth arbitration system that the ar- 
bitration court idea has found its clearest expression. The develop- 
ment of that system has been so extensive, so unforeseen, and so far- 
reaching in its effects upon Australian industry that a brief account of 
its history should be given. In most of the colonies, legislation in re- 
spect of industrial disputes was already in full operation at the time 
of Australian federation. But in the discussions out of which the fed- 
eral constitution of 1900 grew, it was pointed out that there were some 
industries—shearing and shipping were the only examples cited—whose 
operations were Australia-wide, and the employees in which passed from 
one state to another. No single state, it was said, could hope to deal 
with a dispute in which the whole of such an industry was involved. 
It would be a useful thing to give the new Federal Parliament the 
power to make laws for the purpose, even though the power might 
never be put into operation. ‘The Commonwealth Parliament was ac- 
cordingly empowered to make laws with respect to “conciliation and 
arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes ex- 
tending beyond the limits of any one State.” Partly because succes- 
sive High Court decisions made it easier to prove an “industrial dispute 
extending beyond the limits of any one State,” partly because more in- 
dustries came naturally to be organised on a national scale, and partly 
because the decisions of the late Mr. Justice Higgins, who was Presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration from 
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1907 till 1921, were on the whole more favourable to employees, more 
and more unions obtained Commonwealth registration and the Com- 
monwealth arbitration system came first to compete seriously with and 
finally to overshadow the State systems for preventing and settling in- 
dustrial disputes. At the present time there are 27 employers’ organi. 
sations and 149 trade unions registered with the court, with a member- 
ship of some 700,000—something like 85 per cent of the trade unionists 
of the whole commonwealth. 

The principles underlying the work of the Commonwealth Court were 
very clearly enunciated by Mr. Justice Higgins. “Industrial relations,” 
he said graphically, were to become “a new province for law and order.’ 
The awards of the Court were given the force of law, strikes and lock- 
outs were prohibited. The “might of the State” was “to enforce peace 
between industrial combatants as well as between other combatants.” 
For a generation, that has been the characteristic Australian view of the 
proper relation of the State to industry. It is scarcely too much to say 
that in England the State facilitates the making of a contract and is 
even prepared—within limits—to enforce contracts when made. In 
Australia the State has been prepared to dictate the terms of the con- 
tracts themselves. 

The whole system of public regulation of wages in Australia has 
been assailed by criticism from its very inception. There has, of course, 
been disgruntled dissatisfaction on each side of industry when awards 
or decisions have favoured the other, and tribunals of all kinds have 
been more or less continuously (and not perhaps always unjustly) ac- 
cused of partiality by one interested party or the other. But over and 
above this kind of attack—which is probably inevitable—four distinct 
criticisms among many others may be specially noticed, directed re- 
spectively to (i) the principle on which the “basic wage”’ has been fixed, 
(ii) the fact that the Commonwealth’s powers extend only to “concilia- 
tion and arbitration, for the prevention and settlement of industrial dis- 
putes,” (iii) the unduly small sphere of conciliation as distinct from ar- 
bitration, especially in the Commonwealth jurisdiction, and finally (iv) 
the amount of overlapping between the State and Federal jurisdictions. 


(1) The Basic Wage. It was at the outset of his Presidency of the 
Commonwealth Court in 1907, in the now famous “Harvester Case” 
that Mr. Justice Higgins declared the fundamental principles upon 
which the whole of: Australian wage fixing has since come to be based. 
For the unskilled labourer, a “fair and reasonable basic wage” or “‘liv- 
ing wage” was to be determined, such as “to meet the normal needs of 
the average employee, regarded as a human being living in a civilised 
community.” The “average employee” was regarded as a married man, 
supporting a household of “about five persons.” For ascertaining the 
wages of skilled workpeople, the Court “relied mainly on the existing 
ratios found in the practice of employers.” The wages thus determined 
were in all cases to rise and fall in accordance with the cost of living. 
It is a simple system, it should operate with few administrative difficul- 
ties, however many heartburnings are engendered. But the system does 
tend to fasten undue attention upon money wages as distinct from real 
wages, and, as the members of the British Economic Mission pointed 
out, it tends by making the operations of tribunals automatic as far as 
wage rates are concerned, to deprive the employee of any real and 
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lively interest in the prosperity of his industry. For if by increased 
production the cost of living falls and the community prospers, wage 
rates will fall. Some system wherein the productivity of an industry 
may be more freely reflected would seem to be desirable, as tending to 
unify the interests of employer and employed. A committee of econo- 
mists who reported on the method of fixing the Queensland basic wage 
in 1925 recommended a method in which productivity elements found 
expression, but the proposals did not at that time commend themselves. 

In the second place the rapid extension of Commonwealth indus- 
trial powers, already noted, has emphasised the importance of the lim- 
itations on those powers as expressed in the constitution. The power 
is to make laws with respect to “conciliation and arbitration for the 
prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the 
limits of any one State.” To begin with, this is interpreted to mean 
that the Commonwealth cannot set up general conciliation machinery. 
It seems for instance that the Commonwealth has no power to make 
provision for a system of shop committees. It has been objected over 
and over again that a power conceived in such terms approaches the 
problem of industrial relations from the wrong end altogether. The 
real problem, it is said, is not so much to find terms on which to settle 
disputes as to find means by which the common interests of all those 
who make their living in an industry may most easily and beneficially 
be realised. But the Commonwealth cannot with its present powers 
make any considerable contribution there. 

Further, however liberally “arbitration” may be interpreted, its na- 
ture is ultimately limited to the determination of issues between par- 
ties. The High Court has striven—within the limits imposed by that 
unyielding core of meaning—to facilitate the making of an award which 
has general operation. But it has consistently denied to the court set 
up by Parliament the power to make a “common rule’’—i. e. to make an 
award binding throughout an industry on all employers and employed 
whether parties to the actual dispute before the court or not. It is a 
limitation productive of much vexation, uncertainty, expense and delay. 

In the third place, the Australian system has been a system predom- 
inantly of arbitration rather than of conciliation. It is probably true 
that there always has been more conciliation than has appeared on the 
surface, and a rather half-hearted attempt to increase the amount has 
been made in recent amendments to Commonwealth legislation. But 
perhaps conciliation has been treated in Australia too much as a func- 
tion of the Court—it has never been very successful. In general, par- 
ties to a dispute have been unwilling to prejudice their chances of suc- 
cess in the possible court proceedings by being really conciliatory in 
earlier stages. The consequent predominance of arbitration has meant 
not only that the parties have tended to lose their own proper sense of 
responsibility for finding a settlement, transferring it easily to the 
Court, but also—in the particular circumstances of the Australian sys- 
tem—that the settlement when reached is eminently a legal settlement : 
the judge, be he ever so thorough and able, can scarcely be an industrial 
and economic expert. ‘ 

In the fourth place, the system has been criticised because of the 
amount of overlapping involved in it. Altogether astonishing examples 
may be given at will. “Over 30 awards apply to the McKay Harvest- 
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ing Works at Sunshine,” the Commonwealth Attorney-General told the 
House of Representatives a year ago, “and they contain differing pro. 
visions relating to holidays, hours of labour, rates of pay and the like.” 
Some of this kind of overlapping of awards is no doubt due to the 
simple fact that the trade unions are organised some on a “craft” a 

some on an “industrial” basis. But the mischief is enormously en- 
hanced by the fact that industrial regulation has been in the hands not 
of one tribunal but of seven, and industrial organisations have even 
been astute to increase it by “playing off” one tribunal against another. 


Thus the Commonwealth, dividing the sphere of industrial rela- 
tions with the States, has worked unsatisfactorily with limited powers, 
The measure of its success or failure is not by any means agreed. But 
it can scarcely be regarded as either a triumphant success or an unmiti- 
gated failure. In reply to extremists on the employers’ side, who have 
urged the abandonment of all attempts at the public regulation of indus- 
try, it has been pointed out that Australia is not really (as the overseas 
cables would sometimes suggest) a land perennially distracted by in- 
dustrial stoppages. The Commonwealth Attorney-General could fairly 
claim a year ago that most of the 176 organisations registered in the 
Court “are working in peace and satisfaction under the awards of the 
Court. ... The troubles which have occurred in Australia have been 
practically confined to the transport, mining, and engineering industries. 
These troubles have in some cases been serious . . . and . . . the effects 
have been far-reaching. But similar troubles in these particular indus- 
tries are occurring to-day in every country of the world .... If we 
compare the position of Australia with that of England, we find we are 
very fortunate indeed in relation to strikes.” The position is not quite 
so satisfactory to-day. A disastrous strike in the timber industry has 
just been concluded, and part of the New South Wales coal mines have 
been involved in a stoppage for nearly six months. But there is much 
justice in the claim made by many trade unionists (and by the late Mr. 
Justice Higgins) that the Court has met with substantial success in the 
“prevention and settlement of industrial disputes.” 

On the other hand it is idle to “explain away” the frequent indus- 
trial disturbances in “key” industries, in express defiance of the Court. 
Waterfront stoppages for instance shake the whole economic life of 
Australia, and the timber-workers’ strike in the present year was a 
heavy blow at the entire system. The Commonwealth Parliament had 
attempted in 1928 by using its constitutional powers “to the limit,” as 
the Attorney-General said, to cure some of the defects already indicated. 
The amending Act also attempted to secure closer observance of the 
“general principle that those who appeal to the arbitrator must observe 
his awards.” It was contested bitterly by the Labour opposition in 
Parliament, and it has been anathema to the unionists in the country. 
When early in 1929 Judge Lukin made an award in the timber indus- 
try which (inter alia) reduced wages in some places and extended hours 
in others, the timber-workers declined to work under the award, and 
were very widely supported by other unions. Not only the extrem- 
ists but moderate and responsible leaders encouraged the men to strike, 
claiming in the name of freedom the moral right to defy an unjust law. 
The government did put the penal clauses of the new Act into operation 
both against the organisation and against individuals. But it shrank 
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from the hopeless task of extracting the payment of the penalties in- 
flicted. ‘That is the other side of the picture. It may have been this 
which nerved the Government, during the Parliamentary recess, to a 
sudden and dramatic resolve. But we should first retrace our steps a 
little, to glance at earlier and other attempts to find a remedy. 

The most obv ious—and indeed the only obvious—line of improve- 
ment lay in the extension of Commonw ealth powers in respect of in- 
dustrial relations. Federal jurisdiction was powerful enough to para- 
lyse State action, but not wide enough to make possible the establish- 
ment of a really efficient system. But since the Commonwealth powers 
are derived from the constitution itself, an amendment of the constitu- 
tion would be necessary to extend them. The Australian people seem 
no less averse to constitutional change than the American, and four 
times a bill to extend the industrial powers of the Commonwealth has 
been defeated in the referendum stage. Additional powers were re- 
fused to Labour governments in 1911 and 1913, to Nationalist govern- 
ments in 1919 and 1926. That road being apparently closed, Mr. 
Hughes’ Nationalist Government attempted in 1922 to induce the States 
to surrender full powers to the Commonwealth—a proceeding sanc- 
tioned by the constitution. The States nibbled at the proposal, but on 
second thoughts drew back. A fresh avenue was explored by Mr. 
Bruce’s government in the following year (1923). It was proposed 
that an agreed and revisable line of demarcation should be drawn be- 
tween Commonwealth industries and State industries so as to avoid all 
overlapping and confusion. But no acceptable line of demarcation could 
be found, and the negotiations came to an unsatisfactory and indeter- 
minate end. It was the Bruce-Page Ministry’s first attempt at a solu- 
tion. It has had a valiant record since, recurring in turn to each of the 
expedients of the past. In 1926, it tried a referendum without success. 
In 1928, it tried to make the utmost of the existing powers, with dis- 
couraging results. At the Premiers’ Conference in May of this year it 
sought to gain full power by State surrender, as in 1922. Again, the 
States declined. The Prime Minister at once declared an entirely new 
and unexpected policy. The Commonwealth could not get full powers; 
nor could it satisfactorily divide its powers with the States; then it must 
withdraw and (except in the shipping and waterside industries in respect 
of which it has under the constitution full powers of legislation) leave 
industrial relations to State control. There is to be a transitional 
period during which the States may perfect their plans for taking over 
control. But the Ministry will invite the Federal Parliament on its re- 
sumption in August to take immediate steps for the evacuation of the 
field by the Commonwealth. 

The factors that have determined this step are complex and a little 
obscure. It may be that the failure of the Arbitration Court as at pres- 
ent constituted, even with the amended powers given it in 1928 or per- 
haps because of those powers, to gain the confidence of the labour 
movement and to secure observance for its awards has been the chief 
element in forcing the Ministry to such a decision. Indeed a passage 
in the Attorney-General’s speech on the second reading of the amending 
bill might be thought to suggest some such course. “If,” he said, “it is 
found that organised industry on either side is not ready to recognise 
this obligation (to keep industry going) the Government will have to 
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reconsider whether it is desirable to maintain the system.” It may well be 
that the timber strike following hard on a maritime strike has proved 
decisive. On the other hand it is also possible that the Ministry’s pres. 
ent policy is merely a result of the oft repeated principle that industrial 
relations cannot be adequately dealt with by an authority with only 
limited powers. If the Commonwealth cannot get full powers itself 
then it must allow the only authorities that do have full powers a free 
hand in industry. This explanation however would seem to be rather 
the counsel of despair. Only a year or so ago the Attorney-General de- 
clared that to abolish the Federal Arbitration system would not solve 
Australia’s industrial problem but only create fresh ones. For good or 
bad, a very large proportion of Australian industry is now organised 
on a federal scale, and the attempt of six separate authorities to regu- 
late an industry so organised is almost bound to lead to the kind of con- 
flict, confusion, uncertainty and discontent out of which the preemi- 
nence of the Commonwealth Court originally grew. So amazing is the 
decision from this point of view that it is commonly believed that the 
Ministry’s policy is nothing more than an attempt to coerce the people 
of Australia into restoring federal powers, this time without their fet- 
tering limitations—to pave the way to a new and successful referendum. 
Some colour has been given to this view by the Prime Minister him- 
self, who, even since the Premiers’ Conference, has trenchantly de- 
clared: “There is not the slightest doubt that industrial legislation and 
administration should be matters for Federal jurisdiction.” 

Be that as it may, the decision is likely to prove a turning point in 
Australian history. The Labour party, fresh from encouraging the tim- 
ber workers in their defiance of the Court, has launched a vigorous and 
thorough campaign against the attempt to abolish it. The declared pol- 
icy of the Labour party is to retain the Federal system in a modified 
form in which there will be less of the judicial and litigious atmosphere 
than in the present system and more of the “industrial councils’’ prin- 
ciple familiar in other countries. By employers generally the decision of 
the Commonwealth Government is applauded and the failure of the 
existing system is roundly declared. The States are busy in making their 
plans and in reviewing possible improvements in the machinery for 
dealing with disputes. It has become clear to them that some kind of 
inter-State cooperation is an absolute necessity if worse is not to befall 
the community. But there is as yet little sign of agreement, even in 
principle, as to the ways and means of improving and coordinating State 
industrial machinery. There is also for the States a serious financial 
question involved. 

The issue is very uncertain. As these pages appear in print the ques- 
tion will be strenuously debated in the Commonwealth Parliament and 
there appears even to be some doubt as to the fate of the government's 
proposals in the House itself. Mr. W. M. Hughes has already declared 
himself against them, and the margin will doubtless be narrow. If the 
proposals become law it is impossible to foresee with what success the 
States will handle a problem that has become Australian in its scope. 
At the moment of writing the probable upshot of the whole matter 
seems to be that sooner or later full powers will be conferred upon the 
Commonwealth, but it seems unlikely that the Commonwealth system 
will in any event escape radical alteration. There is very little enthu- 
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siasm anywhere in Australia now for a system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion dominated, as the Australian system has been, by a court and court 
proceedings. Too little is known of the experience of New Zealand, 
where conciliation and arbitration seem to have been very judiciously 
and satisfactorily blended. Whatever new machinery is devised it seems 
almost certain that a chapter in Australian history is closed and that the 
new system will be a system of conciliation rather than a system of 
“law and order.” Neither party will re-build Jericho. 


The Chinese Peasant 


A Survey oF MetHops Anp LIMITATIONS 
IN Sort Propuctivity 


By Chu Yu-fen 
Translated Specially for Pacific Affairs 


The bugbear of famine has made many expensive visits to China. 
Not only have the inhabitants of the maritime provinces had to pay 
heavily for relief, but a considerable amount has come from abroad, 
and while the Chinese people can not but feel grateful, private and 
public relief by foreigners and Chinese cannot go on indefinitely. 

In tackling the problem of famine, so far only palliative measures 
have been applied, with little attempt to analyze it from the very 
bottom. Instead of trying to understand the actual conditions under 
which the Chinese farmer must work, Chinese methods of farming are 
looked at through the spectacles of modern science and discussed 
accordingly. Modern students attempt to apply modern principles for 
the correction of the Chinese haphazard methods, but they fail to 
realize that this must be accomplished by slow degrees and cannot be 
done in one grand sweep. 

With regret I must say that many Chinese youths, trained in more 
advanced countries and supposed to be more or less conversant with 
modern methods of farming, upon returning to China stay in the cities, 
refusing to go out to the farms where their work essentially lies. They 
consider doing so beneath their dignity and 4«rdly worthy of their 
attention. Few agricultural students, to my ksiowledge, devote their 
lives to improving Chinese agriculture. If they are engaged in agri- 
cultural work they merely regard it as a stepping-stone to something 
better; they go into it with only lukewarm enthusiasm and their scien- 
tific knowledge is such as to move the most ignorant peasant to 
contemptuous laughter. 

Unfortunately this is an all too common attitude of the agricultural 
student. He never attempts to live in the mud-house, which is cool in 
summer and warm in winter, and often far more comfortable than 
many stately mansions of the cities. He never partakes of the peasant’s 
food. He never makes observations, and much less would he show to 
the peasant the superiority of many western methods and instruments. 
Seldom does he mix with the common laborer, nor take the pains to 
inquire about their well-being and that of the live-stock. 

Many agricultural students have returned from abroad, but if 
inquiries were made concerning their activities after returning, it 
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would be found that a large per cent had become politicians and 
bureaucrats. The writer knows many who are suffering the effecis 
of this “mandarin fever,” and today some actually do not know where to 
turn for their daily meal. Yet, on their return to China they were 
given the best opportunities, big positions, and much help from many 
sources. So much attention, however, merely served’ to enlarge their 
ego, and they looked down upon the common people. They became 
the leading aristocrats of the day; they were the elite of Chinese 
society. And on them, it was and still is supposed, devolved the task 
of regenerating old and sick China. 

The backward state of Chinese agriculture today must be in part 
ascribed to the careless governments which have been in power and in 
part to the deadly aversion with which the modern agricultural student 
regards the fields. We can make no apology and express no acrimony 
when we say that the modern agricultural student, especially those 
returned from countries much more economically advanced than is 
China, whose hovels and farms cannot as yet provide the comfort and 
luxuries to which he has been accustomed, is an entire failure in the 
sense that he has done little or nothing for his country. 

That the reform of Chinese political institutions is urgent no one 
can contradict. But no less urgent is the improvement of the soil, a 
problem which, it is generally considered, concerns China only and not 
other nations. However, this is far from true. It is a problem “pri- 
marily domestic in character, but which has important international 
implications and in which people of other countries have a lively and 
sympathetic interest.” Today the most acute problem of the Pacific is 
where to get food for the yearly excess of a million Japanese. If this 
primary problem is solved there can be, at least for the time being, no 
cause for war in the Pacific; all other causes are insignificant by 
comparison. 

Chinese soil, in its present state, produces only one-third of what 
it ought to. Animal husbandry, carried out on a large scale, should 
improve the soil to the extent that it will produce two-thirds of its 
maximum capacity. With the rapid assimilation of chemical fertilizers, 
which are not difficult to manufacture (except for potassium), the soil 
should return its maximum output or three times its present production. 
If, therefore, the food supply is three-fold increased, the present price 
of food-stuffs should diminish by two-thirds, assuming conditions at 
that time to be the same as at present. When peace, security and the 
authority of law extends to the far Northwest, followed in its train by 
steel tracks as a rapid means of locomotion, the grain supply would 
be three times the amount now produced by China Proper. For the 
Northwest is twice as large as China Proper. Allowance should be 
made, of course, for the great deserts which sweep it, but for that 
matter China Proper is no less barricaded by many rugged mountains 
covering considerable extent, thus rendering much land impossible of 
cultivation. The great Northwest, excluding the deserts, is one con- 
tinuous sheet of plain land, hitherto untilled or badly exploited. Stories 
recounted by caravans from Urga and Ili are to the effect that the 
production of the tilled soil in terms of money does not nearly equal 
that of animal production on pasture land, which requires no labor for 
its upkeep. The truth is that animals are in great demand in China, 
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bringing in more money than the grain, for which there is no demand 
in such sparsely populated regions. 

The position of China to Japan is similar to that between France 
and Great Britain: France supplied Great Britain with foodstuffs, 
Great Britain in return furnished France with many wares. Likewise 
China can feed Japan, while Japan in return can make many implements 
for Chinese use. Thus, also, the drop in food prices should immensely 
benefit the Japanese by lessening her population pressure. Also, as 
the cost of raw materials is affected by the price of food, a drop in the 
price of raw materials would not only be to the advantage of the 
Japanese but to that of the whole world. 

So an increase in Chinese agricultural products has its repercus- 
sions far and wide. Surely, therefore, this is a goal worth striving for 
not only by the Chinese themselves, but by the foreigners, who should 
finance the enterprises for the production of chemical fertilizers. With 
the increase of the export of raw material, China would be able to 
increase her imports from manufacturing countries, and it is difficult 
to conceive of the tremendous figure that this trade would come to. 


Wuy CuHINA’s PEASANTS REMAIN Poor 


A question often asked by Chinese and foreigners alike, is: What 
is the reason for the mass of China’s peasants remaining poor, some 
often without even an adequate shelter? We cannot evade the fact 
that they are poor, but we can seek to analyze the cause which resolves 
itself to an analysis of farming methods. Unless the present methods 
are changed it is more than likely the peasant will remain poor forever. 
The following analysis relates particularly to the conditions existing in 
the Metropolitan area (districts surrounding Peking), though this may 
also be applied to the greater part of North China. Of conditions 
existing in South China the writer has no knowledge. As the Southern 
Chinese are more alert and progressive than the Northern Chinese in 
every walk of life, so too are they in agricultural pursuits. 

The difference between the farmers of North and South China 
can be distinctly noted in the manner of their farming. The southern 
farmer uses lime and urine as fertilizers, while if we were to ask a 
northern farmer to use lime he would shrug his shoulders and say that 
to use it would render the soil alakline; and so while the northerners 
are still hesitating to employ methods that have long proved successful 
in the south, they suffer the consequences. 

In China great landowners are few. In most instances each land- 
owner possesses only 20 to 30 mow of land (six mow is about one acre). 
These lands are generally handed down from father to son for several 
generations. It is proverbially known that these good sons of Han 
marry early and that those without posterity mean failure in their 
filial piety. The result of early marriages and polygamy inevitably 
produces a large number of offspring, and the produce from twenty or 
thirty mow of land is, in the long run, certainly not sufficient to sustain 
a whole family, though it is generally assumed that five mow of land 
with an average good harvest will be able to support one person for a 
whole year. ‘To have five generations living within the same walls and 
under the same roof is considered a great honor, consequently the 
surplus of boys are reluctant or are restrained by their elders from 
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going out to earn a living. They are compelled to stay at home and try 
to eke out a living in the best possible way from the local resources, 
Should Heaven favor them with an abundant harvest they could just 
manage to live, but if the crops fail almost certain starvation for the 
family is inevitable. To be able to store up a surplus, in anticipation 
of distress, is out of the question entirely. The result of all this is that 
the farmer has to mortgage a piece of his land at a heavy rate of 
interest, ranging from twenty to forty percent per annum. If in the 
following year the crop should fail again, which is not improbable, the 
farmer is obliged to sell at least a portion of his land. So, in this 
“procreative recklessness” we have the first reason for the Chinese 
peasants remaining poor. 

Small landowners do not keep animals. When the time for tillage 
arrives they generally hire persons who possess the necessary outfits 
for ploughing the land. Those who have time on hand generally go 
out in the early morning, pick up what they can from the roads of the 
excretions of animals, which generally does not amount to much, how- 
ever. Those farmers who have the means of buying manure, have not 
the means of transporting it. But most peasants are unwilling to part 
with what means they have; they believe in Heaven and fatalism and 
put their trust in Heaven too much, reasoning that without the addi- 
tion of fertilizers Heaven would supply them their daily bread just 
the same. 


Otp AND NEw FarMING METHODS 


Chinese agriculture is solely based on experience. No Chinese 
peasant knows the whys and the wherefores of his practice; it is what 
thousands of years have taught the people, and is not to be questioned 
by him. Because of this he can in no wise compete with the modern 
farmer, all conditions being equal, for he has no knowledge of the 
different plant foods required by different plants, lime, phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen and potash being the four fundamental ones. In the winter 
time the Chinese farmers bring virgin soil to their land, knowing it 
has a good effect, but not realizing they are putting new lime into their 
worn-out plot. 

Recently Chinese farmers have commenced to use Chili saltpeter. 
Its use is invaluable in vegetable gardening which can well afford it, 
but for ordinary and staple crops it is too expensive. Potassium nitrate 
as sold by the Chinese Government Monopoly is still more costly 
though the large amount of potassium it contains must be taken into 
account. Anyhow its price is such as to make its use prohibitive. The 
only resource left to provide for the needs of the whole country is that 
resorted to by many countries which have not been favored by nature 
with deposits of saltpeter, that of erecting nitrogen-catching plants along 
the river rapids with sufficient motor power. The idea is to make use 
of water power to catch the nitrogen of the air, to be manufactured 
into a compound at the easy disposal of farmers. The manufactured 
article should be sold at cost price or at a very small margin of profit 
so that it may be within the reach of every peasant wherever he may 
be. For such a highly technical enterprise foreign capital and ability 
should be invited. Chinese capital may be employed but I doubt 
whether any Chinese engineer could undertake such a task. Anything 
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the Chinese Government can do along this direction in effecting a 
speedy accomplishment, will save more lives than a mere doling out of 
a miserable portion to the famished. 

The most assimilable form of phosphoric acid is superphosphate 
of calcium finely powdered, containing from 16 to 20 percent of phos- 
phoric acid besides fifty percent of calcium carbonate, which is by no 
means negligible. It is made by the action of sulphuric acid on the bony 
or earthy phosphates, so its manufacture can only proceed pari passu 
with that of sulphuric acid. In recent years Japanese have put up many 
machines to grind bones gathered from the inland to be shipped in 
finely powdered form to Japan, there to be transformed by sulphuric 
acid into superphosphate. We, therefore, suggest that the export of 
bones to Japan be stopped, as, until phosphate mines are discovered, 
there is no raw material at China’s disposal for the manufacture of 
superphosphate. 

Geological expeditions will have to be organized for the search of 
phosphate and potassium mines, the former for the transformation into 
superphosphate and the latter for the making of potassium chloride and 
carbonate, both very useful for plants. The Chinese Government must 
accomplish this, for it is too large an undertaking for private capital. 
Phosphate mines may be easy to find, but potassium mines are few in 
number. When Alsace-Lorraine was a part of the German Empire, 
Germany had the monopoly of potassium for Stratfurt. With the 
retrocession of Alsace-Lorraine to France the monopoly was shared 
between France and Germany. Resourceful as are the Japanese, and 
abundant as are the natural resources of the United States, both have to 
import potassium from Germany and France. As far as my knowl- 
edge goes there are no other important sources of potassium. That 
from wood-ashes and wool is too small a quantity to be taken into 
account. 

Chinese ploughmen generally till the soil not to exceed six inches 
in depth. They have a saying, “plough deep, sow shallow,” which 
unfortunately they never put into practice, for a reason not far to seek. 
Namely, the existing Chinese livestock have not the necessary strength 
to pull a plough that buries deep. To obtain maximum fertility the 
soil must be tilled deeper every year that the new fertility may come 
out. But under present conditions of working it is impossible to turn 
the deeper soil from underneath. The foreign plough is too heavy. 
Chinese agronomists are seriously trying to contrive a new plough 
which will be suitable for local conditions, and until they succeed we 
cannot expect bigger crops. Recently Chinese agronomists devised a 
new and better plow, but hardly movable by two or three animals, the 
number usually employed by farmers in plowing. But few Chinese 
farmers can afford five or six animals for ploughing, and for this 
reason the newly devised plow remained in the agricultural museum for 
exhibition and did not get further. Hence, relying only upon animal 
power for traction with no resources of motor power, as is the case with 
China, improvement of agricultural implements must proceed pari passu 
with that of livestock. 

One of the greatest obstacles a Chinese farmer meets is the diffi- 
culty in weeding out grass and also the loosening of the soil by hand. 
A man can work only two, or at the most three mow of land daily. 
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Cultivation time is a busy season, and where labor is scarce a large 
landowner, even if he possesses the means of cultivating on an extensive 
scale, dares not plant more than the amount of labor at his disposal 
warrants. Of modern implements (which are very costly to obtain in 
China) they know nothing; and it would be unbelievable to them to 
learn that with one modern implement, aided by a horse, or better stil] 
a mule, twenty times the amount of work can be accomplished that one 
man could do ina day. Under such difficulties of cultivation many land- 
owners refrain from acquiring more land, thus explaining why the 
Chinese farmers possess so little in comparison to their brethren in 
other countries. While in other countries the use of machinery has 
revolutionized agriculture, Chinese methods are so slow that they can 
be well compared to the fast modern method by the simile of a turtle 
trying to catch up with a hare. This will also explain why foreign flour 
is sold in the Chinese markets with 4 profit. 

The state of agriculture in China today is in many respects similar 
to that of France before the Revolution. Few animals are kept, as 
the aristocrats and gentry thought it beneath their dignity to till the 
soil. There are, of course, many other causes to account for the 
scarcity of animals. The main one, perhaps, being that 99 percent of 
the Chinese do not eat meat. It is regarded as such a luxury that they 
can afford it only three times a year—the Dragon festival, the Mid- 
Autumn festival and the Chinese New Year. With such small demand 
for meat the fostering of animals as a business cannot be a success. 

The most important animal of the modern farm is undoubtedly 
the dairy cow; but Chinese seldom drink milk and perhaps never use 
butter. Hence cows are reared only for traction. The meats that are 
preferred, when they are used, are pork and mutton. Sheep raised 
in China proper, in view of the high price of fodder and grain, can 
hardly compete with those reared in the free grazing lands of Mon- 
golia. From the north, likewise, come many pigs, though no small 
number are produced locally, but at a very small margin of profit or 
at no profit at all. The Chinese keep them more as a means to consume 
waste materials: what they gain is no more than the little manure that 
is excreted. Chinese farmers also keep a few hens to pick up what 
would otherwise be wasted, the few eggs laid being a source of profit, 
but the manure excreted is too scanty to be of much use. 

Diseases and plagues of animals are the bugbears of Chinese 
farmers. When his animals are sick he is, except for the little medicine 
that a veterinary quack may happen to give him, absolutely helpless. 
When his animal is out of temper he always, without exception, attrib- 
utes it to “shang-fo,” which literally means “fire coming up,” or fever. 
A large number of animals die every year of disease, due to lack of 
expert veterinary treatment. This problem, of devising measures to help 
the farmer, is up to the Chinese Government, for private means can do 
very little in such a matter. 


WELLS AND MolsturE CoNSERVATION 


Another frequent cause of famine in China is drought. This will 
have to be fought by digging deep wells and conserving moisture. A well 
that does not go beyond twenty-five feet deep costs, all told, about 
seventy dollars. This suffices not more than three acres of land. It is 
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evident, then, that such a well is quite insufficient for large extents of 
land, and something else must be used. The water-wheel is the next 
solution, though this is far too expensive for any but the more well- 
to-do farmers who have large lands. And even with the costly outfit of 
the water-wheel, the farmer still runs the risk of drought, for two 
animals are required to run it, and the unscrupulous militarists com- 
mandeer every horse and mule they can get hold of. Besides the 
genuine military requisition, the unruly soldier (whether genuine or 
feigned, no one can tell) many times steals any animal he may come 
across, thus inflicting untold hardship on even the well-to-do peasants. 
Some reports have it that the savage militarists let their animals graze 
upon the crops, and many poor peasants, left destitute, committed 
suicide. 

The problem to be solved is how to get water cheap. It is hoped 
to do this by using pumps. The price of a locally-made pump ranges 
from one hundred to one hundred and forty dollars, and requires two 
laborers to work it (however, it actually requires four men, for no 
man can work a pump without rest). The maximum output is approxi- 
mately two thousand gallons of water per hour. Locally-made pumps 


‘ are heavier and more costly, and their output much less than foreign- 


made pumps. An American pump can be bought for $60, including 
duties and freight, which will do the same amount of work as the one 
described above. Pumps have a decided advantage over the water- 
wheel, not only because they do not require animals (which can be 
annexed at any time by the military), but because the men required to 
run them can be employed in other ways in case of rain, when the pump 
is not needed. The Government should undertake the manufacture of 
pumps on a mass production scale and sell them at cost to the peasantry. 
If at present it is impossible for the Government to take this over, it 
should be handled by a private company for a specified period, and the 
pumps sold at a small margin of profit. 

For the conservation of moisture foreign farmers apply many 
measures, by no means unknown to the Chinese who are, however, 
rather too indolent to execute them, thinking that it is a sheer waste 
of labor and believing that by that time Heaven would favor them 
with showers. This undue reliance upon Heaven is undoubtedly a 
curse, not only to the Chinese farmers but also to Chinese of every 
walk of life. The National regime, forcing fortune-tellers to seek some 
other means of livelihood is, we believe, a move in the right direction. 

The Chinese peasant is generally selfish, self-confident, conserva- 
tive to the extreme and proof against all change. To move against 
such inherent prejudices is certainly a herculean task. However inert 
this opposition may be, it nevertheless must be overcome, for today 
many agricultural operations require codperation. As this is proven in 
foreign countries, so, too, does it hold good in a country like China. 


FLoop PREVENTION 


Almost next to drought, floods cause a great deal of famine 
throughout China. Inundations, due to the overflow of the rivers not 
properly embanked, are not problems that peasants can fight single- 
handed, but fall to the Government. Against the torrents of the mon- 
soon, however, coming as it does in definite seasons, the private indi- 
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vidual can make early provisions, and he who is not provident and 
industrious enough to take into account a certain contingency is bound 
to starve. In this respect many Chinese peasants are to blame; their 
deep-rooted credulity in fatalism is undoubtedly one of the causes of 
their hopeless poverty; their inherent dependence on Heaven for good 
crops is a big reason for their want when the elements are unkind. It js 
no wonder that the Chinese peasant starves for the most part of his 
life. Still further is it no wonder that he seldom, if ever, becomes 
opulent. This unfortunate state of affairs discourages those higher in 
the social ladder to choose agriculture as a career. It is also responsible 
for the present chaotic state of the country, for the intelligentsia all 
swarm to the government to clamor for a livelihood and leave produc- 
tion in the hands of a few ignorant people. 

It is to be hoped that the Chinese Government will soon awake to 
the importance of the problem, for famine has been and is a cancer in 
the Chinese body politic and, like cancer, must be tackled immediately, 
or soon it will spread to the whole body. ; 


A Crop EXPERIMENT 


Experimentation with introducing the potato as a staple food crop 
and as a safeguard against famine has been suggested and played with 
to a certain extent. Europe had frequent visits of famine before the 
planting of the potato, particularly prior to the French Revolution. 
The condition of the soil there at that time was similar to that of 
China today, the haphazard methods employed being very much the 
same as China’s. But with the development of science in agriculture, 
and the transplanting of the potato from America to Europe, we see 
one of the greatest events in economic history. 

There is one serious handicap however, in introducing the potato 
in China. While the potato has already become popular in the North- 
west, where there is little rain, it cannot withstand great moisture and 
the yearly inundations of China Proper offer a great handicap—at 
least until that time when they shall be controlled. There is also the 
initial expense of seed for the first year, which would make the 
Chinese farmer shudder. So in China Proper the potato is rarely 
sowed, not only because of climatic conditions, but also because any 
slight departure from the routine scares the Chinese farmer. However, 
along the Tientsin river it is gradually gaining popularity, because it 
brings a higher price than other crops, undoubtedly due to foreign 
consumption. 

BANKS AND THE PEASANT 


Another line of alleviation in the farming and famine situation could 
be followed through bank aid. ‘There are many banks in China, but 
few do any business with the peasant. They will not lend on pros- 
pective crops nor can the peasant mortgage his land. What happens 
is that under duress the peasant is loaned money by his neighbors, at 
exorbitant rates of interest amounting sometimes to fifty percent per 
annum. Then, if by chance his crops fail, he has to sell a portion of his 
land; otherwise the accumulative usury, plus the principal, would be 
unbearable. For this the Chinese Government is to blame, as it should 
make extortion illegal. 
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Another reason for the reluctance of banks to make loans to the 
peasant is the faulty system of registration of title deeds and land 
marks. The dread of the work required to inspect title deeds and 
measure land tend to keep the banks from making mortgages on land, 
preferring to deal with Government loans. Strange to say, Chinese 
banks have no regular business at all—their one ambition seems to be 
to afford accommodation to the Government, the disastrous results 
being well known. Within the short space of one year no less than 
four reputable banks have closed for the reason that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has failed to honor its debts. ‘The banks either take the 
Government at its word, or accept worthless bonds as security, when 
land security would pay them 20 percent. 

Yet the banks themselves are not the losers—on the contrary the 
heads remain opulent and are in no way indicted for consequent dis- 
asters; and the law sits silent while a few unscrupulous manipulators 
milk the people dry. The real sufferers are those who are fascinated 
by the high rate of interest offered, ignoring the fact that such a high 
rate is incompatible with the security of principal, and who believe 
that the banks can make more than the interest given elsewhere. Of 
course it would be by far a safer and wiser policy, though it entailed 
a little more trouble, if the banks would lend a helping hand to needy 
farmers. 

A change will have to come, and it remains to be seen what the 
Government will do, for ninety percent of the Chinese population is 
engaged in farming. If the weal of an overwhelming majority is not 
entitled to its consideration, as it certainly has not been in the past, 
the people must look out for themselves. 


This Human Family 


PROBLEMS OF POPULATION AND MIGRATION 
As Discussed at the Harris Institute, University of Chicago, 1929 
By Griffith Taylor * 


In 1923 a trust fund was presented to the University of Chicago 
“for the promotion of a better understanding of the peoples of the 
world.” The first institute held in 1924 centered about problems of 
European reconstruction. Other topics considered since include ‘“‘Prob- 
lems of the Far East,” Mexico, the British Empire and Foreign Invest- 
ments. This year the institute devoted a fortnight’s study to Problems 
of Population. Professor Quincy Wright acted as Chairman through- 
out the Institute. 

Four eminent students of these topics were invited to give public 
lectures (on eight occasions) on special aspects of population. Profes- 
sor Kuczynski from Berlin dealt with Future Population. Professor 
Nasu from Tokyo lectured on Standards of Living and on Eastern 
Populations. Professor Gini from Rome on the Birth, Evolution and 
Death of Nations, and Dr. Baker (Economic Geographer in U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture) on the Trend of Agricultural Production. 


*Dr. Griffith Taylor was Professor of Geography at the University of Sydney, and is 
now on the faculty of the University of Chicago. He is Research representative of the 
Australian group of the Institute of Pacific Relations.-—Editor. 
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To those participating, the round-tables, held each afternoon and 
evening, were even more interesting. About thirty people were present 
on each occasion. The topics and leaders are given in the following 
list: Raymond Pearl, Probable Future Population; Shiroshi Nasy, 
Food and Natural Resources; Alonzo Taylor, Increasing the Food 
Supply; H. P. Fairchild, Migration; Mrs. M. Sanger, Preventive 
Checks ; R. R. Kuczynski, Statistical Methods; W. F. Ogburn, Differ. 
ential Fertility; C. B. Davenport, Quality of Population; Griffith Tay- 
lor, Nation and Race; Conrado Gini, Policies of Different Nations: \V. 
S. Thompson, Distribution of Population; F. G. Tryon, Mineral and 
Energy Resources; L. I. Dublin, Social Problems; O. E. Baker, Op- 
timum Population. 

It would be impossible in a few pages to give any adequate account 
of the many topics considered at the lectures arid round-tables. Some of 
the main principles advanced and debated should however be of interest 
to the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Professor Kuczynski considered Population from the point of view 
of a statistician of the widest experience. He objected to the adoption 
of any figure for the world’s total population, since we know little ex- 
cept that it lies between 1,700 and 1,956 millions. For the same reason 
there may be from 45 to 75 millions born in the world each year and 
from 35 to 60 million deaths. East’s assumption that 2% acres are 
needed to’ feed one person for a year is not true, for instance in Ger- 
many, where 1% acres is nearer the real figure. Hence the total future 
population of the world may be five thousand million or ten thousand 
million, according to which of the two factors mentioned is used. 

All discussions assume too great a figure for the present rate of in- 
crease. In Northwest Europe the fertility is so low that the population 
is no longer reproducing itself. It can be shown that the number of 
mothers is falling off in each generation. He also discussed the age- 
constitution of the population. This varies greatly from decade to 
decade according, for instance, as conditions favor the preservation of 
mature folk to greater age, or as the number of children per family 
declines. The Slav nations, however, show very different population- 
data from those of the Nordic nations and are increasing relatively 
rapidly. 

Professor Nasu pointed out that differences in standards of living 
caused the country population to migrate to the cities—and for the same 
reason caused peoples of poor countries to try to migrate to those which 
were better endowed. He urged that index numbers dealing with vary- 
ing cultures and countries should be collected for international study, 
and not only for the benefit of local department policies. Dr. Pearl led 
a very valuable discussion on the use and abuse of extrapolation as ap- 
plied to population curves. He explained his “logistic” curve, in which 
data derived from experiments on the increase in numbers of various 
insects and lower animals are applied to human populations. Professor 
Nasu in his round-table pointed out that long before all the crop-lands 
are occupied, there is likely to be a shortage of fuel and power. He was 
not hopeful of future food supply from the sea, and he looked forward 
to the suggested survey of the world’s arable lands to be discussed in 
1930 in Rome. 

Dr. Griffith Taylor described his method of deducing (by graphical 
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methods) the habitability of the 76 natural regions of the world. Dr. 
Baker emphasized the possible results if a nation changed its diet mater- 
jally. He also stressed the importance of the limited supplies of phos- 
phorus and potash. He doubted the crop-value of such tropical lands 
as those of the Amazon Basin. Their soils were heavily leached and 
much less fertile than was generally supposed. 

Doctor Alonzo Taylor led the discussion on increasing the food sup- 
ply. If machines replaced men as farm laborers, then not only would 
less crops be needed for working animals, but also much less for the 
mechanics who would not be dissipating calories in manual labor. It 
was pointed out in the discussion that preventive medicine could not 
greatly increase its work in lowering the death rate in many countries. 
It was doubtful if the span of life was increasing. 

Dr. Baker gave a most illuminating lecture on the trend of agricul- 
tural production in the United States of America. He emphasized the 
fact that in the last few decades the astounding increase in agriculture 
in the United States was paralleled by the astounding increase in the 
asiatic population. In Western Europe and America the population was 
hardly progressing. In Russia, China, India and Japan it was growing 
from 1 to 3 per cent per year. He showed the effects of a shift in diet 
in the U. S. A. in recent years from cereals toward milk and pork. 
There followed a most interesting survey illustrated by many maps of 
the shift-over of agriculture from the Cotton States in the south to the 
Corn Belt and Great Plains of the North. Tractors were a large factor 
in this change in agricultural distribution. He believed that it would 
be quite possible to treble agricultural production in the United States. 
This enormous food supply was produced by relatively few farmers 
and would be much more than the U. S. A. would need for food. Dr. 
Baker looked forward to a time when Europe and Asia would help the 
American farmer by purchasing his food products to an amount hardly 
creditable at present. 

Professor Gini in his lecture developed the thesis that populations 
move in natural cycles of rise and decline like organic forms, instead of 
steadily upward until checked by the inadequacy of the food supply, as 
supposed by Malthus. The causes of decline he found in the psycho- 
logical effects of culture and inbreeding, while revival and increase in 
population he thought might sometimes be induced by race mixture. The 
normal course however was for senescent nations to be gradually sup- 
planted by the infiltration of youthful nations, thus perpetuating the 
culture, while the racial stock gradually passed away. If, he suggested, 
this infiltration was artificially obstructed the senescent nation would at 
a certain stage be invaded, conquered, and suddenly destroyed with no 
opportunity to pass its culture to its successors. (This is an interesting 
theory, which however to the present writer seems to be contradicted in 
history as often as supported. Ripley tells us that the Goths, Vandals, 
Lombards etc. made no permanent differences to the population stocks 
of the countries they invaded. The Egyptians of today are the same 
race as those who lived along the Nile 6,000 years ago. ) 

The round-table on Migration (led by Dr. H. P. Fairchild) was 
largely a discussion of the well-known theory that emigration makes 
little difference to the ultimate population either of the country losing or 
that gaining the migrants. It was suggested that no overpopulated 
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country can claim the right of emigration until it has demonstrated jts 
ability to maintain a stationary population without emigration. Mrs, 
Sanger gave an interesting account of the spread of knowledge regard. 
ing birth control since 1887. She described the variation in the laws 
in the different state and the procedure at various clinics. It was 
pointed out that there had been a remarkable growth of commercial ad- 
vertising concerning this technique within the last few months.  Els- 
worthy Huntington described his research which showed that success- 
ful professional men had more children than less successful members of 
the same group. 

In the discussion of Statistical Methods Dr. Kuczynski showed that 
the effect of the Great War might be expected to be visible in the sta- 
tistical graphs of the future for generation after generation. Professor 
Ogburn discussed the reasons which produce more offspring in less suc- 
cessful social groups than among the more successful groups. It was 
however not at all certain that the more successful groups had greater 
inherited ability. Dr. Davenport referred to certain biological factors 
such as the small number of live animals produced in comparison with 
the number of ova. With strong hybrid strains the proportion born was 
much larger. This might have a direct bearing on human populations. 
Professor Nasu’s second lecture stressed the belief that the future 
would see a mingling of eastern and western civilizations. The white 
races controlled eight-ninths of the world’s area, and could send their 
excess population to empty regions. This was almost impossible for 
eastern peoples. He thought that the possibility of some emigration 
was stimulating to a crowded country even if the actual decrease in 
pressure was not large. He contrasted the pressure due to Malthusian 
factors—as shown in Oriental peasant countries, with that due to Marx- 
ian factors as shown in western industrial communities. In the latter 
unemployment was much more of a problem than pressure due to re- 
stricted agricultural lands. He predicted a future struggle between the 
communistic ideals of the Soviet Republics and the democratic ideals 
(founded on a religious basis) of the United States. In the round- 
table led by Griffith Taylor he stated that the roots of the population 
problem go down into a racial foundation. In so far as we can make 
it clear that animosities which are believed by many to be racial (i. e. 
biological) are essentially national (i. e. cultural and relatively tempor- 
ary) the cause of international amity will be advanced. For instance, 
the five antagonistic nations in the former Austrian Empire were all of 
the same race. He pointed out that in his opinion the aboriginal popu- 
lations of Europe, Asia and America were composed of the same major 
ethnical strains. Dr. Huntington discussed at length the possibilities of 
the evolution of a white population inured to tropical conditions. Dr. 
Sewall Wright emphasized the value of blood-groups in regard to the 
classification of the races of the world. 

Dr. W. S. Thompson opened his discussion on Distribution of Popu- 
lation by a table showing that the per capita cultivation of land varied 
vastly in different countries, from Austria with approximately 4 acres 
to Britain with approximately one-third acre. A very interesting dis- 
cussion arose as to whether it was practicable for regions with large ter- 
ritories to hand over certain areas to countries like Japan. The geog- 
raphers present suggested that we would advance more quickly if more 
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time were given in conferences to the collection of quantitative data 
as to the relative value of various types of land, and less time to incon- 
clusive discussions of other factors controlling population growth. 

Professor W. F. Willcox gave an interesting account of the reasons 
underlying the recent laws regulating immigration into the U. S. A. He 
stressed the difficulties in obtaining accurate data as to the national com- 
position of the American population in various decades. Several 
speakers were strongly of the opinion that the quality of the immigrants 
was even more important than their numbers. Professor Gini’s second 
lecture dealt primarily with the apparent dying-out of the northwestern 
Europeans. He suggested that it might be better to encourage the im- 
migration of the less senescent population from the south and east who 
would thus share in the demographic evolution of the northern people. 
Such a migration would provide for the levelling out of those differ- 
ences in the pressure of population present in Europe. 

In dealing with Japanese Problems, Professor Nasu first described 
the occupations of the Japanese people. Some 50 per cent were engaged 
in agriculture and 20 per cent in manufacturing. Of the former about 
70 per cent were each cultivating less than 2/2 acres. As regards the 
birthrate, its increase had been insignificant in the last 20 years, and it 
appeared to be decreasing since 1920. However the curve of natural 
increase is still ascending. Arable land has increased 36 per cent in the 
last 45 years and there were now 15,000 factories in Japan with two 
million operatives. Migration made little difference to the problem. 
Only 670,000 people had left Japan in thirty years. There were only 
about 18,000 emigrants in 1927. This amount, though small, has a 
great psychological effect on the national spirit, while external curbing 
of migration leads to great resentment. Emigration to Mongolia and 
Manchuria is impossible owing to the lower standard of living of the 
Chinese immigrants. The second possibility is to speed up industrial 
development, but already the manufacture of silk and cotton goods is 
meeting with great competition elsewhere. The third suggestion is to 
obtain more food, but it is difficult to see how this can be done. On 
the other hand the population increase is showing the same trends as in 
the western cities. 

The round-table on Mineral Resources was initiated by Mr. F. G. 
Tryon who devoted most of his talk to the coal industry. He showed 
that the greater output per miner in the U. S. A. was largely due to the 
ease of mining coal there. In Britain and Germany the coal seams 
were much deeper and harder to work. Considerations governing the 
future use of water-power and oil were set forth. Mr. Kiessling 
showed that the U. S. A. was wonderfully endowed with almost all im- 
portant resources, but lacked antimony, tin, potash etc. He showed 
that improvements in technique were greatly extending the chances of 
finding petroleum. Oilshale was not a very promising future source of 
oil. As fuel became scarce more and more workers would be needed to 
obtain the supplies vital for civilization in cold countries. Professor E. 
A. Ross led the discussion on Population Pressure and War, while the 
last round-table was initiated by Dr. O. E. Baker on the Optimum Pop- 
ulation. It seemed probable that the population of the U. S. A. would 
only grow to about 150 millions in 1950 and then remain stationary for 
much the same reasons as obtain in France. 
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Pacific Items 


take charge of their interests. 


impetus to the Philippines lumber industry. 


MANCHURIAN SITUATION 


On the first of August Chinese and Soviet representatives met in 
Manchouli preliminary to negotiations over the settlement of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway dispute. On the 2nd of August the Soviet 
government announced three conditions for the solution of the problem: 
First, the liberation of the Soviet workers and civil service men held in 
Manchuria; second, appointment by the Soviet government of a man- 
ager and assistant manager of the disputed railroad; and third, a con- 
ference to be called immediately for negotiating the questions arising 
from the conflict. On August 5th, Foreign Minister Wang declared 
that the Nationalist government of China would accept no conditions 
for the opening of negotiations. On August 8th it was reported that 
negotiations had been entirely broken off between the two governments. 
Since then reports have come in of fighting along the Manchurian 
border, both by the Chinese and Russians, and of the advancing of 
troops by both armies. The latest United Press dispatch says: “Despite 
the earlier peace trend, pro-war propaganda is increasing, with the 
outiook in Manchuria growing darker daily. Martial law has been 
proclaimed throughout the Chinese Eastern Railway territory. 
Harbin correspondent of the Tachung news agency declares: 
situation is grave. Both sides are preparing for war.’” 
according to a United Press report, Minister Wu, before leaving Wash- 
ington for Europe, threw out “a hint that China would welcome the 
mediation of the United States or some other powers.” 


INCREASE IN CHINESE CONSULATES 


At a meeting of the Executive Yuan on July 16, a decision was 
reached to increase the number of Chinese Consulates in various for- 
eign countries to meet the demand of overseas Chinese. 
was in accordance with a proposal of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who stated that the number of overseas Chinese in various foreign 
countries at present is over nine million, with but forty consulates to 


Cuina’s New Rai. SystEM 


According to reports from the International Chamber of Commerce 
which met at Amsterdam, Chang Kia-ngau and his associates told the 
conference that China is projecting seven groups of railways, to consist 
of 106 main lines and 12 important branches, with a total trackage of 
100,000 miles. American engineers are now surveying the route Nan- 
king-Shantung via Fukien to cost $165,525,000; Fukien-Kangtung 
(Foochow and Schiuchow via Nanchang), to cost $75,230,000; Kang- 
tung-Yuannan to cost $167,640,000; Changsha-Yunnan, $153,213,000. 
In order to facilitate construction of the first 25,000 miles of railway 
China’s delegation proposes the issuance of two categories of bonds, one 
to be guaranteed by the Boxer Indemnity Fund returned to China by 
Great Britain, Russia and Italy amounting to $138,520,000 and the other 
secured by customs duties estimated at $270,000,000. It is rumored 
that China will attempt to float these bonds in New York. It is also 
reported that this railway construction program has given a tremendous 
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Curina’s First Air Mat. 


On July 8, the first air mail was started in China between Shanghai 
and Nanking, with a Stinson Detroiter plane piloted by Americans and 
carrying 350 pounds of postal matter. Special air mail stamps have been 
issued. Air mail was to be delivered at Shanghai to and from Nanking 
once a day, excepting Sunday, for a period of two weeks. If the ex- 
periment proved successful arrangements will be made for the delivery 
both of mail and passengers twice daily. 


REVISION OF SWEDISH TREATY 


In view of the fact that the second term of ten years of the Sino- 
Swedish treaty of Peking of 1908 has already expired on June 14, of 
this year, Dr. C. T. Wang, minister for foreign affairs, has addressed a 
note to Baron Carl Leijonhufvud, Swedish chargé d'affaires in China, 
suggesting revision of the old treaty and requesting that the two gov- 
ernments should each appoint their plenipotentiaries to enter into im- 
mediate negotiations for the conclusion of a new treaty on the basis of 
equality and reciprocity. 


DomINION Day IN JAPAN 


In honor of the Hon. Herbert M. Marler, Canada’s newly appointed 
envoy-extraordinary and minister-plentipotentiary to Japan, Dominion 
Day was observed in Japan for the first time on July 8. Its observance 
will be an annual event now that Canada is directly represented by a 
legation in Tokyo. 

ALIEN LABOR IN CANADA 


During the last ten years, according to a report by the Winnipeg 
Trades and Labor Council, 847,044 immigrants entered the Dominion 
but during the same time 940,617 left Canada for the United States. 
Low wages are given as the chief reason for Canada’s inability to hold 
its people. The report declares that it is not the new arrivals who 
migrate to the United States, but native-born Canadians. The report 
of the council advocates a restricted immigration similar to that which 
now prevails in the United States. 


AMERICAN BusINESS DELEGATION TO THE U.S.S.R. 


Leaving Berlin on August 15, a delegation of American business 
men, organized under the auspices of the American-Russian Chamber 
of Commerce, will make a tour of four weeks through the European 
portion of the U.S.S.R. About eighty firms and individuals are repre- 
sented in the delegation. The tour is under the business management 
of the American Express Company. 


Finirpinos To Stupy ArMsS MAKING ABROAD 


A bill providing for the sending of two pensionados annually to 
Germany, England and France to study the manufacture of modern 
weapons of warfare was introduced into the Philippines legislature by 
Representative Pecson. “We need men trained in the manufacture of 
modern weapons of warfare if we mean to be an independent people,” 
said an explanatory note that accompanied the measure. 
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Reflections 
EpITOoRIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in any instance, a: 
indicative of the editorial attitude of Pactric AFFAIRS. 


RUSSIA—THE AGGRESSOR 
From the China Critic, Shanghai, July 25, 1929 


Soviet Russia has threatened us with war. The Russia that condemns imperial- ; 
ism has become more imperialistic. The Russia that proffers friendship for China : 
has turned out to be the worst enemy. The Russia that should hide its sinister : 
face as a plotter and conspirator against Young China now comes out as the 
aggressor under the disguise of the aggrieved. Russia’s challenge is unmistakable. 
It has been accepted by Young China. It has been answered by General Chiang 
Kai-shek. In his circular telegram to the officers and soldiers of our national 
army General Chiang urges all to rise and defend our country. 


POOR PROPAGANDA 
From the London Times, July 16, 1929 


. . . That Soviet Russia would risk any serious campaign in Manchuria at ; 
present seems highly improbable. Apart from the risks of eventual collision with ; 
a first-class military Power on its chosen battle ground, the Soviet Government 
knows that its economic and financial organization could not stand the strain of 
an expensive war, and that the Russian peasantry are unlikely to be enthusiastic 
at the prospect of renewing the experiences of their fathers in 1904. Moreover 
the contradiction between Communist professions and friendship with Asiatic Na- 
tionalism and an armed conflict with the most ancient and populous nation of Asia 
could not be easily explained away, even by the dialectic of a Bukharin. Nor would 
the resumption of diplomatic relations with this country—the first step to which 
was announced by Mr. Henderson on July 15—be furthered by a display of mili- 
tarism in Manchuria. Campaigning in China would certainly be the worst prop- 
aganda in this country for the resumption of diplomatic relations with the Soviet. 


DISCHARGING THE COOK 
From the New York Times, August 3, 1929 


Minister Wu’s explanation at the Institute of Politics in Williamstown that 
China has not “seized” the Chinese Eastern Railway, coupled with reports from 
Moscow of Russia’s demands, indicates that the Russo-Chinese quarrel in Man- 
churia is by no means without remedy. . . . Were China to have full control of 
the railroad, as the Chinese Minister of Communications advocates, or were Russia 
to have the right to name the administrators, as Foreign Commissioner Karakhan 
proposes, the spirit as well as the letter of the treaty would be broken... . : A 
compromise is obvious, resulting ultimately in the return to the status quo ante, 
with adequate safeguards against Russian Communist propaganda. The situation 
is not altogether in accordance with the ingenious analogy suggested by Dr. Wu. 
He likened China’s forcible discharge of the Russian propagandists from the 
Chinese Eastern Railway to the discharge of a cook who has a partiality for put- 
ting poison in the soup. It might be a more accurate comparison to say that the 
master, discovering the cook’s proclivity for poison, forthwith divorced his wife. 


WELCOME INEFFICIENCY 
From the Japan Weekly Chronicle, Kobe, July 18, 1929 


It is reported that Japanese advice has pressed upon Russia the necessity of 
keening the line going efficiently, for the sake of international business. But it may 
well be believed that a certain measure of inefficiency would not be altogether un- 
welcome, showing, as it would, that it is a great advantage to have a foreign ele- 
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ment concerned in the management of railways, especia!ly when it gives no trouble 
by its propaganda. The Powers, in short, would be very glad to see Russia 
“done in the eye,” but would not like the action to be used a logical precedent for 
a similar exhibition of China’s sovereign independence where their own interests 
were concerned. 


GENEVA’S STRENGTH 
From the New Republic, New York, July 24, 1929 


The dispute over control of the railway has been bitter and long, but there is 
no inherent reason why it could not be settled amicably through negotiations. The 
allied subject of communist propaganda is a vexing one, but China’s problem in 
this regard does not differ from that of the other powers which have recognized 
Russia. The quarrel is, as a whole, precisely the sort which the League of Nations 
was created to solve. China has long been a member of the League, and Russia 
in recent years has shown an increasing disposition to use the facilities available 
at Geneva. Under the terms of the Covenant, either China or any other member 
of the League can institute negotiations for the use of its good offices. It has 
sometimes been said that the League is not afraid to intervene in quarrels between 
the smaller countries, but hesitates to step in when any of the major powers are 
involved. Here is a chance to show that this accusation is false, and at the same 
time perform a most useful service for the peace of the world. 


RIGHT THING AT THE RIGHT MOMENT 
From the Nation, New York, July 31, 1929 


Secretary Stimson did the right thing at the right moment when he reminded 
Russia and China that they were under pledge as signatories of the Kellogg Pact 
to settle their dispute over the Chinese Eastern Railway by peaceful means. War 
over such a justiciable dispute is foolish in any case and it is doubly inexcusable 
just after the quarreling nations have signed an agreement to renounce armed 
force as a method of action. The uneasy suspense after the seizure of the Chinese 
Eastern by Manchurian authorities reveals how inadequate our present interna- 
tional machinery is for handling such a crisis. 


THE MOST FOR THEIR MONEY? 
From Labor, Washington, July 13, 1929 


Two bits of news from foreign parts, which came in the same day’s dis- 
patches, deserve to be put together for the sake of contrast. 

The Nationalist government of China is going to build a new navy, with the 
ships, or most of them, built in British yards and the officers trained by British 
advisers. 

The Parliament of Iceland—that remarkable little country which is about to 
celebrate the one thousandth anniversary of its free institutions—has just author- 
ized the government of that island to raise a loan of $3,200,000 to establish an 
agricultural bank, a herring oil factory, a radio station and a new ship for coastal 
trade. 

Which country will get the most for its money? One guess. 

Iceland is using her collective credit to develop her meager natural resources 
in such wise that all her people will share in the benefits. 

China, at the moment when a great number of her people are on the edge of 
starvation, is putting her money into warships which probably will be half- 
obsolete by the time they are ready for use. 

A few railroads, started at once and pushed as fast as possible, would add ten 
times as much to China’s military strength as any navy she is likely to get, and 
go far to avert famine beside. 


CHINA’S FINANCES 
From the Honolulu Advertiser, August 14, 1929 


The resignation last week of 'T. V. Soong as finance minister of the Chinese 
government, and his resumption of the post yesterday, as reported by the United 
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Press, offers a singularly acute commentary on the financial troubles of the Na. 
tionalist government. 

Militarism is the source of those troubles. The never-satisfied maw of the 
military commanders, eternally calling for money and more money to keep abnor- 
mally large armies in food and uniforms and, when possible, pay, keeps the 
harried finance ministry eternally on the jump to gather funds for purposes with 
which Soong, personally, is wholly out of accord. 

It was Soong’s insistence which was primarily responsible for the army djs- 
bandment conference last winter. Beautiful paper plans were drawn up to cut 
down the armies. They have, however, never been carried out. Sixteen millions 
a month Soong’s department has been raising to farm out to military commanders, 
He insists that thirteen millions should be enough. He has been insisting on this 
for months. But the army men continued asking for the larger aggregate sum. 
And Soong quit. 

Now, it would appear, they propose seriously attempting to cut down military 
expenditures. Soong’s threat to resign appears to have done some good. Which 
is an excellent commentary on the regard in which this young finance ministe: 
is held. 

There is no man in any post who cannot be replaced. But it remains true 
that there is little material in the Kuomintang for replacing Soong as finance 
minister. He combines an excellent knowledge of old-style Chinese financial prac 
tices and a thorough acquaintance with modern finance methods, gathered irom 
his years at the Harvard School of Economics. He is a man of one idea—finance, 
He is little interested in politics. His contempt for the militarists is largely born 
of the fact that their rapacity is constantly interfering with his projects for in- 
stituting a sound national financial system. 

If he shall continue to wield his undoubted influence for good by occasionall; 
threatening to run out from his job he will be doing a notable job of work for 
his country. 


NEW CHINA POLICY 
Translation from Tokyo Asahi, July 12, 1929, in Japan Times 


The revision of the Chinese-Japanese Treaty will be the first test of the 
diplomatic ability of the Hamaguchi cabinet. The Tanaka cabinet declared its 
positive policies, but failed to accomplish anything, and furthermore relations with 
China were farther strained because of the Tanaka diplomacy. The Three Eastern 
Provinces of China disliked the Tanaka cabinet and refused to discuss any ques- 
tion with it.... 

The difficulty of settling pending Sino-Japanese problems is caused by the con 
flicting interests of the two nations as well as the Chinese desire to regain lost 
national rights. This tendency has already been seen in the Manchurian questions 
and the negotiations for revision of the treaty. But it requires diplomatic skill 
and foresight in solving this difficult question. It is interesting to watch how 
Foreign Minister Shidehara will solve this difficulty. 


ARMS REDUCTION 
From the Osaka Mainichi, July 16, 1929 


National defence is a matter of supreme importance to a country like Japan. 
The coveted Utopia where all nations can absolutely dispense with armament 
seems as remote as ever. That is the reason why out of relatively meagre public 
funds we have been paying out a large annual expenditure for national defence. 
At the same time, the indispensability of armament does not justify wasteful spend- 
ing. The extent of defence, moreover, ought to vary in accordance with the shift- 
ing international circumstances. Facing as we do a steady consolidation of pacific 
ideals throughout the world, we should be committing an anachronism were we to 
enlarge our armament, either military or naval, at this particular time. 

Precisely in view of such circumstance, the nation has been acclaiming the 
curtailment of army forces contemplated by the new Hamaguchi Government. We 
commend the courage of the new government to extend the policy of general 
financial retrenchment into the realm of the Army known for its zealous inde- 
pendezice. To not a few cabinets in the past has an attempt at meddling with the 
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affairs of the Army proved fatal. In having induced the military authorities to 
abide as much as possible with the wish of the government, Mr. Hamaguchi has 
yindicated at once his valour and statesmanship. 


NEW MARKETS 
From the Manitoba Free Press, July 8, 1929 


Hon. Herbert M. Marler, who has been appointed as Canada’s minister to 
Japan, will leave shortly for Tokyo. His going to this new post has taken on 
greater importance since the Government decided last year on the policy of send- 
ing a minister to Japan. Canada is faced now with greater necessity of finding 
other markets for her products which the United States shows an increasing ten- 
dency to exclude, and there are very great possibilities of developing trade with 

Orient... . . 

” Our trade with Japan has grown from $5,000,000 to $55,000,000 in the last 15 
years, and we export to Japan three times as much as we receive from that 
country. Mr. Malcolm believed that big developments were coming in the Orient 
and that, since Japan was the gateway to the Orient, Canada should have a 
minister there. 

The prospect for greatly increased trade between Canada and the Orient is 
based on two considerations—the certainty of increased consumption and increased 
demand in the Orient for products of all kinds, and the capacity of this country 
for a vastly increased production. Our agricultural production can be greatly 
enlarged, our mining development is only well begun, our hydro-electric power 
js not nearly all developed and industrial development is capable of great expansion. 


MAORI REPRESENTATIVE 
From the New Zealand Herald, Auckland, July 19, 1929 


Under the present government, for the first time in the history of New 
Zealand, the Minister of Native Affairs is a member of the Maori community and 
dependent for his seat in Parliament on the votes of Maori electors. The House 
of Representatives was reminded of this yesterday by Sir Apirana Negata 


The new minister suggested that from his special position it might be feared 
he would emphasise only the things affecting the Maori people, instead of holding 
the balance evenly between the two races. It is true that he has been outstanding 
as an advocate of the interests of his own people. During the years in which 
his party was in opposition, his voice for long periods was to be heard only when 
their affairs, or those of their fellow Polynesians of the Pacific, were being dis- 
cussed. He never pretended that while he sat as a private member representing a 
Maori constituency Maori interests did not come easily first with him. Neverthe- 
less, Sir Apirana need not fear that the whole community will not trust him to 
do the duty which rests on him. 


HOPE OF INDEPENDENCE 
From the New Zealand Herald, Auckland, July 18, 1929 


There has happened again one of those periodical reminders to the people of 
the United States that all thie peoples dwelling under the American flag are not 
content with that destiny. Again there has been a stirring appeal for the in- 
dependence of the Philippines, voiced by Manuel Roxas, who has been identified 
with the movement for many years. The United States is being asked, in fact, to 
give effect to the principle laid down in the preamble to what is known as the 
Jones Act of 1916. There is the promise of a bill in the Congress of the United 
States, supporting the Filipino desire for separation. One reason given in sup- 
port of it is peculiarly naive. Mr. King, of Utah, sponsor of the measure, con- 
tends that the growing competition between sugar from the Philippines and the 
home-grown product will force the United States to grant independence to the 
islands. The sequel, of course, will be operation of the tariff against the Philippine 
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sugar. It is a curious commentary on the way the responsibilities toward colonia 
possessions are viewed that commercial competition should be expected to achieve 
more than the sacred principle of self-determination, which the United State 
preached to the world. That, however, is the business of the American people, x 
it is their business to deal as they think best with the aspirations of the Philippine 


people. 


MEXICAN IMMIGRATION 
From Labor, Washington, July 6, 1929 


At a recent conference on social work in San Francisco, an experienced exper; 
declared that there are now 2,000,000 Mexicans in the United States. 

Almost at the same moment, a friend of Labor picked up in California ang 
forwarded to this office a poster calling for “500 Filipinos or Mexicans, single o; 
with families, to work in beet fields in Minnesota and Iowa.” 

‘ Here are two testimonies to a menace which Congress ought to meet withouy 
elay. 

Mexicans who are swarming unchecked into this country are exploited with. 
out mercy. 

They are used in gangs for casual labor, breaking down wage scales and de. 
moralizing working conditions, and when the immediate use for them has passed 
they are dumped on the community, homeless and helpless. 

Immigration from Mexico should be put on a quota basis, and the restriction 
rigidly enforced. 


HAWAII CONFERENCE OF NEW AMERICANS 
From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, July 31, 1929 


Perhaps the most gratifying feature of this conference is that the New Ameri- 
cans—citizens of Japanese ancestry—are endeavoring to help themselves. They are 
ready and eager to take responsibility. They are not asking favors or gratuities 
in their civil life. They are not seeking subsidies in their economic life. They 
want to move forward, and win success, on the basis of their own capabilities. 

And that is as it should be. In an American community, race should be 
neither a bar to advancement nor a factor of favoritism. In Hawaii it is being 
proved every day that individual ability and effort count more than any other 
factor in winning success. And it is also being proved every day that the golden 
door of opportunity is wide open for individual ambition, irrespective of race, 
family, wealth, politics or any other form of “pull.” 

These young people, and the frank and serious manner in which they go about 
their self-imposed duty of becoming better citizens, make about the best possible 
answer we know to the doubters, scoffers and skeptics who sometimes indulge in 
the generalization that “you can’t make an American out of an Oriental.” 
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Books of the Pacific 


RACE ATTITUDES IN CHILDREN 
By Bruno Lasker 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1929. G $4.00 

Some few books are so well done that no one will need to rework 
their fields. This is one of them. As far as observation, experience and 
wisdom, in a wide variety of situations may go, Bruno Lasker has gone. 
The situations brought together for organization and critical appraisal 
have come from the experience of many persons of varying social 
groups representing all sections of the United States. When better books 
appear they will be based upon new techniques of measurement and 
personality analysis. 

Some questions can be answered authoritatively out of the data 
covered by this book. Of even greater value may be the hypotheses and 
practical suggestions for education in race attitudes. The incidents 
brought together make it probable beyond any reasonable doubt that 
some children react to members of a different race with curiosity, some 
with indifference, many with appreciation, but many others with fear, 
cruelty, combativeness, ridicule, condescension, rivalry, and class con- 
sciousness. The origin of these attitudes is still very largely a matter 
of conjecture. Even where vivid experiences seem to have given birth 
to a permanent mind-set, there are apt to have been other contributing 
factors. It seems clear that the attitudes of parents, other adults, and 
comrades of school age all play some part, but the relative strength of 
these influences remains unmeasured. Personal observation and experi- 
ence, either brief and violent or long continued and almost impercep- 
tible surely modified attitudes in some cases. It is regarded as not im- 
possible that there may be an inborn sense of distinction, either of aver- 
sion or special attraction to persons markedly different in physical char- 
acteristics. However, so many forms of “first response” appear, and so 
many assumed instincts have been demonstrated to be mixed up with 
early training, that the author wisely leans toward the hypothesis that 
race attitudes as observed are usually learned responses. 

One of the major contributions of this study is the vivid and de- 
tailed presentation of ways in which children are influenced by casual 
contacts, parental behavior, institutionalized antagonisms, biasing pic- 
tures and phrases in school texts, all forms of segregation and limitation 
of opportunity. It is indeed a staggering weight of prejudices with 
which each rising generation is burdened. In comparison with these ac- 
tual behaviors, verbal brotherhood is properly discounted. It is not the 
Golden Rule of his Sunday School but the sneer of the older boy, the 
gesture of the parent, the smile of derision, the customary jokes, the 
occasional exultations of race pride, the barriers to vocational and so- 
cial eminence that the child perforce takes seriously. 

Constructively the author points out the possibilities for parents, 
teachers of civics, history, geography, language, religion, athletics, read- 
ing, the fine arts, dramatics, and for agencies such as the moving pic- 
tures. Lack of clarity in aim, with conflicting ideals, interests and moti- 
vations, the author believes to be a fundamental difficulty. He believes 
it would be possible to go far with known tools and techniques if any 
community agreed upon where it wishes to go. “Liberal” organizations 
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which run counter to divisive community forces simply rob themselves 
of support. Those who believe verbally in justice in the abstract, often 
deny it in concrete reality. The author seeks to steer clear of hypoc- 
risies in a program of relative progress, differentiating between situ- 
ations within which the child can reasonably act, and those in which he 
is surrounded by deep feelings which he is practically powerless to mod- 
ify. In some homes pleasant inter-racial contact may be possible, in 
others the objective will have to be more limited, perhaps an apprecia- 
tion of some racial contributions, a desire for realistic fair dealing, and 
a sense of the value of facts in replacing superstitions. In every situ- 
ation some such progress is possible. To seek too much may be to lose 
what might otherwise be attained. 

“As we close the book, however, it is not so much of technical tasks 
that we think, as of a procession of boys and girls: Martha Lum, denied 
an education by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
a little boy deprived of his white playmate; a bewildered southern boy 
in a northern school; the Jewish adolescent who matured too quickly 
to retain the friendship of his pals; the Chinese child petted and subse- 
quently neglected ; the Mexican boy who fought himself into apprecia- 
tive recognition ; the Jewish and Italian gangs who could not come to- 
gether on anything except ‘to beat up niggers ;’ the innumerable children 
frightened by accounts of ‘black men,’ or pictures of bloodthirsty say- 
ages, and children crippled in mind and future experience by propa- 
gandist tools wielded for the benefit of selfish interest.” “Children,” 
as the author so well says, “given the stones of fictitious stereotypes 
when they ask for the bread of knowledge!” 

—GoopwiIn WATSON 
MEN AND MACHINES 
By Stuart Chase 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929 

The past, present, and probable future effects of machinery upon 
mankind is a many-sided subject upon which it is tempting to make 
generalisations and maintain theses. Perhaps the greatest merit of the 
present volume is that it avoids these pitfalls. Mr. Chase has clearly 
taken great pains to discover the actual facts, or the best available esti- 
mates, and to present them in very vivid and readable (if not always 
quite grammatical) English. 

He begins with a most interesting account of the development and 
growth of machinery, from the lathes and looms and ships known to 
Ptah-hotep five thousand years ago in Egypt, down to Mr. Televox, the 
mechanical man of our own day, who is displacing the skilled watchers 
of dials in power houses. He proceeds to give a careful account of the 
machines that we now possess: what they are called, what they do, 
and how many there are. Finally, he considers their effect upon our 
lives. 

Some sweeping statements can readily be shown to be false, or at 
best only half-truths. For example, it is not true that we are becoming 
a race of robots: slaves to the machine, engaged in repetitive work 
which calls for no initiative or control. Only five per cent, at the most, 
of the American population is in anything like that position. Again, the 
cry that machinery has abolished craftsmanship is quite false. In Europe, 
“machines, far from reducing the aggregate of handicraft work, have 
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increased it.” Moreover, “the new Power-Age skills,” such as engine- 
driving and camera work, far outnumber the old hand skills, such as 
spinning and weaving. Nor is machinery enforcing standardisation. It 
is true that mass production calls for standardised parts and measure- 
ments and symbols, but it does not standardise life as did the church in 
medieval Europe or ancestor worship in China. “The machine is prob- 
ably the greatest destroyer of standards since the Goths sacked Rome.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chase concludes that, so far, machines have 
brought more evil than good. Apparently he takes happiness as his 
standard. The inhabitants of Middletown today are, he believes, less 
happy than, say, the inhabitants of a fourteenth century Rhine Village. 
Machinery has “saved labour” at the production end, but against that 
must be set the vast swelling of distribution and selling costs. New 
wants have been aroused and economic insecurity has arisen. The net 
result is, he believes, bad. 

But we must distinguish between what necessarily follows from 
machinery and what has happened to accompany it. A wiser social con- 
trol could undoubtedly cut down the present enormous waste in distri- 
bution and selling, could lessen unemployment and could abolish eco- 
nomic insecurity. How, then, would the balance-sheet stand? 

On the credit side would be the lengthening of life, higher living 
standards, the levelling of class distinctions, the realisation of world 
unity, the potential increase of leisure, the decline of superstition, and 
(the present reviewer would add) a wider range for creative activity. 

On the debit side stands, first of all, the menace of mechanised war- 
fare. Mr. Chase’s account of how London could be wiped out in an 
hour, against all known methods of defence, by airplanes carrying 
bombs of diphenyl chloro arsine, is most impressive. Next comes the 
growing “tenuousness of connection and balance in the interlocked in- 
dustrial structure.” A handful of key technicians could destroy a great 
city. Thirdly, “natural resources are being exploited at a rate as alarm- 
ing as it is wasteful.” There follows a number of other evils, with 
which we have not space to deal. The reader will probably agree with 
Bertrand Russell that the outcome will depend upon the wisdom or 
folly with which Mankind handles the problems arising from the “bil- 
lion wild horses” which it has brought into being. 

Besides thanking Mr. Chase for an enthralling book we should be 


grateful to Mr. Murch for his striking and admirable illustrations. 
—F. C. BENHAM 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
By W. Cameron Forbes 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1928, 2 vols., G$10 

A well documented and fairly complete history of the Philippines 
since 1898 by an American whose official service in the Islands began in 
1904, when he was “called from his counting-house in Boston” to be a 
member of the Commission in control of the Philippine Islands, where 
he was given also the portfolio of Commerce and Police with super- 
vision over several important bureaus and activities of the government. 
This service extended continuously through his incumbency as Vice 
Governor in 1908 and four years as Governor-General beginning with 
1909. During this time, he says, “he made a practice of preserving sig- 
nificant clippings and having copies made of the most important docu- 
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ments that reached his eye, and these, classified, annotated, and indexed, 
together with copious journals and correspondence, form much of the 
basis of this work.” Also, through the courtesy of the Secretary of War 
“the archives of the War Department have been made available and the 
late Governor-General Leonard Wood authorized the collection of infor- 
mation from the various bureaus and offices in Manila.” Frank W. 
Carpenter, who had served for twenty-five years in the Philippines in 
many governmental and private capacities, devoted himself to the work 
during the period of the volumes’ preparation, with the aid of a corps 
of trained assistants. The text is voluminously supplemented by foot- 
notes, bibliographical and documentary references, a separate detailed 
map prepared by the U. S. Coast & Geodetic Survey, and 150 pages 
of documentary appendix, and is well cross-indexed and illustrated. 

The first chapters are devoted to the geography of the islands and 
a brief backward glance at their early history. Under separate headings 
are handled the American occupation, government, public order, finance, 
justice, health, public works, education, the tribal peoples, church and 
state relations, political parties, etc. The author discusses at some length, 
and refers several times to the subject of Aguinalda’s claim that he had 
been definitely promised immediate independence for the Philippines by 
the American Consul at Hongkong and by others in authority, in return 
for the help of the Filipinos against the Spanish, he having been brought 
back to the Philippines on a United States naval vessel to assume com- 
mand of the insurgent troops. It was the later denial by American 
authorities of any such agreement after the capture of Manila, and the 
refusal to allow the Filipino soldiers to enter their own city following 
the victory that aroused the resentment and hostility which led to pro- 
longed warfare between United States forces and the Filipinos. 

Though his own presentation is full of party bias, yet the author’s 
severest criticism is levelled against the “partisanship” of the Demo- 
cratic party and its administration in the Philippines, an administration 
which dismissed large numbers of “American patriots” who had for 
years been doing “God’s work” in the government service and replaced 
them with Filipinos who were, strangely enough, “pro-Filipino.” His 
account of Harrison’s administration (under Wilson) is not so full as 
that of previous ones, including his own, being mainly concerned with 
the increased power granted the Filipinos which proved greatly “em- 
barrassing” to the Republicans when they came into power again under 
Harding. But, he admits, whatever mistakes had been made during 
Harrison’s term, they had not been sufficient to arrest the steady rate of 
progress which his quoted figures proved had taken place. 

There is nothing to show to just what extent the Filipinos are now 
participating in their own government, nor is it clear just what posi- 
tions, filled by Filipinos during the Democratic administration, were 
later handed back to Americans. His story of the Friars’ land transac- 
tions is far from full or clear, and the whole land question is left in a 
haze, as are economic problems in general. There is no real discussion 
of the tariff problem from the Filipino’s standpoint, except in-so-far 
as his interests are bound up with those of American business; and no 
mention of the effect of the United States tariff policy on the relations 
of the Philippines with the rest of the world, practically cutting off as 
it does other and nearer markets. 
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Forbes’ comparison of United States colonial administration with 
that of other countries long experienced in the business, mostly to the 
advantage of his own country, is the sort of thing we have come to ex- 

ct from our politicians. Almost the only feature he finds to commend 
in the colonial practice of other countries is the continuity of individual 
service and the selection of “strong men” who can keep the colonies 
once they have been acquired. 

Obviously this is a record written by a partisan with a case to prove 
for his party, though he tries to be fair and give something of the 
other side of the picture. However, by his own presentation, and in spite 
of his own contrary opinions, one is left with the feeling that there was 
in the beginning no plan to take over the islands as a colonial posses- 
sion; that the Filipino leaders at least believed they had been promised 
freedom; that the Filipino people as a whole have consistently desired, 
fought and worked for independence; that they have abundantly dem- 
onstrated their fitness to govern themselves and that foreign political 
and economic interests alone have prevented and are preventing the at- 
tainment of independence. 

The volumes are full of valuable information and are well worth 
reading by any student of the Philippines. Po 

—B.G. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
By John Dewey 
New Republic, inc., New York, 1929. $1.00 

Here is an unusual book about the Russian experiment. It is refresh- 
ing precisely because it does not attempt to encompass as its subject 
matter that vast, vague entity—“Russia.” And for this same reason it 
is probably one of the most illuminating books yet written on the spirit 
and driving power of that “Great Experiment,” as Dewey calls it. 

Here was no attempt to cram into a brief visit the materials for an 
encyclopedia on the present-day Soviets, or to include within the covers 
of one resulting book the usual hodgepodge of hastily collected informa- 
tion on government, politics, economic policy, industry, finance, foreign 
trade, agriculture, education, art, science and international intrigue. In 
all we find not more than 18,000 words, devoted entirely to the record- 
ing of the progressive impressions of a trained philosophic observer in 
the special field of his training—and constantly we find the results of 
those impressions leading him away from his own materialistic precon- 
ceptions into the unexpected realm of an amazing spiritual drive, a 
renaissance of vigor not merely intellectual but visionary. 

When John Dewey went to Soviet Russia to study education he 
found himself at the very core of what he describes as the achieved 
revolution—“the revolution of heart and mind, this liberation of a 
people to consciousness of themselves as a determining power in the 
shaping of their ultimate fate.” For there the new spirit of education 
is not housed in schools merely. It is to be found everywhere in the 
widespread essence of that liberation he speaks of, and is being mani- 
fested through innumerable state activities—in fact it permeates, im- 
plicitly if not explicitly, the majority of such activities in Russia today. 
So it was that his study of “education” led him into an appraisal of the 
fundamental philosophy of this transition stage and of its visible or 
sensible effects upon the people subject to its influence. 
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Throughout these recorded impressions one is struck by his insist. 
ence that this is a stage of transition, of flux—dquite contrary to the 
common notion of rigidity and harshly patterned living. Toward what, 
exactly, this flux may be trending does not to this educational philoso- 
pher so much matter: that is—whether or not it be toward the commu- 
nism now “non-existent in any literal sense,” or toward some quite dif- 
ferent goal of experimental social relationship. What does matter, in the 
eyes of the observer, is his own conviction, most unexpectedly arrived 
at, that in this experiment now being carried on by the sternest of 
Marxian dogmatists, the most insistent followers of the “materialist” 
interpretation of history, after all the significant thing is not the effort 
at economic transformation, but the determination to work through this 
toward the “developing of a popular cultivation, especially an esthetic 
one, such as the world has never known.” He has never, he says, found 
a country where this aim so dominates all things educational, and where 
every avenue is being transformed into an approach to the “creation of 
a new collective mentality.” 

This is the aspect of the new experiment which fascinates Dewey— 
this conscious, collective determination, quite apart from any economic 
theory, which, in its comprehensive social purpose, is promising “to 
provide a new and fruitful method of sociological research.” 

Russia occupies half of the volume, which includes ‘“Mexico-1926,” 
“Turkey-1924,” and “China-1920”—earlier essays on earlier travels. 
One questions the wisdom of including these latter, interesting as they 
originally were. Following the vivid account of Russia today they pale 
into an unimportance intensified by their dates, which give them only a 
fragmentary historical significance beside the pulsing vitality of the first 
half of the book. —E. G. 


ONWARD 

A Study of the League of Nations and the Principles of 
Intellectual Cooperation 

By Willis Airey 

L. M. Isitt, Ltd., Christchurch, New Zealand 


An introductory study to the work of the League of Nations such 
as this little book presents is a timely contribution to the literature of 
New Zealand where modern international problems, perhaps owing to 
their distance, are not always envisaged in their true proportions. 

The first three chapters, tracing the efforts towards international 
security since the days of Athens in the fifth century B. C., are valuable 
in helping one see the League in its true historical perspective. The 
last three chapters deal with contemporary international issues and are 
chiefly valuable when considered as the author’s effort to awaken a 
sense of New Zealand’s national significance not only in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations of which she is now an autonomous member, 
but in the nations of the Pacific basin. 

The book is in no sense propaganda or a handbook of the League. 
Weaknesses and difficulties such as those involved in disarmament pol- 
icies, sanctions, the scope and effectiveness of the Kellogg Pact are 
all frankly faced. ‘There is appended a useful list of documents and 
notes regarding the League’s constitution and activities, but there is no 
index or bibliography. 
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PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE, THE 


By Norman L, Hill 
Stanford University Press, Cal., 1929 


A handbook for conference directors, setting forth the details of 
organization and conduct for various types of international conference, 
formal and informal, official and unofficial. Important conferences of 
the past are reviewed and their technique and results studied and eval- 
uated. The future of the conference method in international affairs is 
discussed impartially. Texts of invitations, agenda, rules and procedure 
used in certain famous conferences are given as samples. The volume 
is one of the Stanford University’s series on World Politics under the 
general editorship of Graham H. Stuart, and the author is Associate 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Nebraska. 


THE SHADOW OF THE WORLD’S FUTURE 
By Sir George Handley Knibbs 
Ernest Benn, Limited, London, 1928. 10s 6d 

The author is appalled by the shadow that coming events in the realm 
of world population are, to his mind, unmistakably casting before them ; 
and he is at the same time inclined to be hopeful that by determinedly 
facing these shadows rather than shrinking away from them, mankind 
may in time learn to dispel or at least lighten them to a considerable 
degree. 

One of the few unmistakable and indisputable known facts which 
stand out in the hazy history of man’s occupancy of this earth is the fact 
that from earliest time his numbers have been steadily increasing. ‘The 
progress has been slow, but it has always been progress. The ever more 
complex demands of civilization are making even this slow rate of 
increase a menace; for man’s habitable quarters on this globe cannot 
expand indefinitely, and on the contrary his opportunities for occupation 
and sustenance are constantly shrinking. Furthermore, the compara- 
tively short era of civilized existence, with its new systems of environ- 
mental stimuli and checks, has immensely increased the chances for life 
beyond infancy and lengthened the life span of adults, thus raising the 
increase-rate tremendously over the earlier known ages of the earth’s 
inhabited period. The author sees no possibility of the future opera- 
tion of the uncontrolled population checks—pestilential and otherwise— 
which operated so drastically in past eras. Man must consciously face 
his future and devise checks of his own; and not only must he “face at 
once a study of the world’s possibilities of population, he must... . face 
also the question of the migration of populations.” 

What the possibilities for the future may be, in the realm of both 
human and agricultural fecundity and distribution, and in the field of 
checks and stimuli for both, forms the subject matter for the twelve 
chapters of this treatise. —E.G. 


COOK AND OTHER ISLANDS 

(Annual Report) 

New Zealand Parliamentary Paper, A-3. Wellington, 1929. 
The report submitted by the Minister for the Cook Islands and Niue 

Administrations generally reveals a satisfactory condition in the islands. 

The Cook group contains 14 inhabited islands dispersed over some 

850,000 square miles of ocean, most of them with no regular communi- 

cation with the outside world. With general good health the population 
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has increased over the past six years at an average rate of 11.16 per 
thousand. An education system is extended throughout the group, teach- 
ing being in the hands of the native pastors of the London Missionary 
Society under the supervision of a Superintendent of Schools. Thanks 
to the radio stations which are being erected at various points in the 
islands and to the development of a more regular shipping service with 
the Government motor vessel, communication with the rest of the world 
is easier and there is a prospect of a profitable fruit trade being devel- 
oped between the islands and New Zealand. 

The report includes financial statements and statistics of the various 
islands and a memorandum on the state of the shipping service with the 

: des 


group. —W 


THE HOJOKI and Selections from THE HEIKE MONOGATARI 
Translated by Professor A. L. Sadler 
Angus and Robertson, Limited, Sydney, 1928 6/ 


While Diogenes, a cynic Greek philosopher, lived in a round tub and 
rolled it any where to suit himself, Komo Chomei, a pessimistic philoso- 
pher, dwelled in a ten foot square hut on wheels and moved here and 
there as his heart desired. The Hojoki and the Heike Monogatari are 
the representative work of the Hoji era in the thirteenth century in 
style and thought. 

Professor A. L. Sadler has translated those two books most ably 
without losing the color and fragrance of Japanese literature of that 
period. His translation is very minute, rendered almost word for word 
and sentence by sentence. And yet this verbatim translation does not 
disfigure the beauty and elegance or the force of the original. I cannot 
help note the painstaking labor of the author in choosing such suitable 
English words and phrases to express Japanese thoughts and idioms ac- 
curately. As I read through the book I fancied I was reading the orig- 
inal Japanese manuscripts. I felt the sorrows and thrills which I felt 
years ago when I read them. 

The book is indispensable to the student of Japanese literature and 
history who cannot read the original. It gives to any reader valuable aid 
in understanding the Japanese spirit and appreciating her culture of old. 

—K. C. Konpo 
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PAMPHLETS 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF oe EVENTS IN MANCHURIA 


By Sir Harold Pariett, C.M.G. d ; 
Published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Oxford University Press, London, 1929 — ; : ; , 
The monograph on the recent diplomatic history of Manchuria which 


is contained in this volume has been prepared specially for the bi-annual 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations which will be held at 


Kyoto. 

COMMERCE AND ECONOMIC RESOURCES OF OUR OUTLYING 

TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 

Foreign Commerce Department 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, 1929 < aa 
Data upon the Territory of Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Philippine 

Islands, Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa and the 


Panama Canal Zone. 
ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
By Morse A. Cartwright and Mary Ely 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1929 
Data paper prepared by the American Council for the Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations to be held at Kyoto. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND CONFERENCE ON THE 
PROMOTION OF CHINESE STUDIES 
The American Council of Learned Societies, Cambridge, Mass., 1929 


Contents: Inclusion of Chinese studies in undergraduate curricula ; 
Demand for Chinese studies; Departmentalization of Chinese studies ; 
Approach to universities and colleges; Oriental students and sinology ; 
Libraries ; Appendix. 

INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENT AND LABOR 


Reprint from ‘‘The Economic Record,”’ Vol. IV, No. 6, May, 1928 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Boston, 1928 


A 231-page pamphlet classified into three divisions: Origin and Es- 
tablishment; Structure of the Organization; and Record of Results. 
THE BANKING SYSTEM OF AUSTRALIA 
By D. B. Copland, Prof. of Commerce in the University of Melbourne 
Reprinted from “Foreign Banking Systems”’ 

Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1929 

LABOUR MOBILITY IN AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY 

By F. R. E. Mauldon 

Reprint from “‘The Economic Record,’’ Vol. 1V, No. 6, May, 1928 
Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1928 

THE PROBLEM OF AUSTRALIAN COAL 

By F. R. E. Mauldon, B.A., M.Ec. 

Reprint from “The Economic Record,” Vol. 1V, No. 7, Nov. 1928 
Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1928 

THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


By Alfred L. P. Dennis 
University of California Publications, Bureau of International Relations 


University of California Press, Berkeley, 1923 : 
Divisions: The Alliance of 1902; The Alliance at Work, 1902-10; 


The Present Treaty of 1911 and the World War; The Alliance Today, 
1919-1921; The United States, Great Britain, and Japan; The Anglo- 
Japanese Treaties; The Four Power Pact; Reading List. 


MEXICAN LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES IMPERIAL VALLEY 


By Paul S. Taylor 
University of California Publications in Economics, Vol. 6, No. 1 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 1928 


Contents: The Background; Labor History of Imperial Valley; 
Mexican Population; Economic Aspects of Valley Agriculture; The 
Labor Market; Labor Relations ; Housing of Agricultural Labor; Non- 
agricultural Labor; The Socio-economic Ladder; Property Ownership ; 
Mexican Clerks and Business Men; Education; Domiciliary Isolation ; 
Social Isolation. 
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MEXICAN voy phd YHE UNITED STATES VALLEY OF THE SOUTH 


PLATTE, COLORA 
By Paul S. Taylor 
University of California Publications in Economics, Vol. 6, No. 2 


University of California Press, Berkeley, 1929 

Contents: The Background; Labor History of Northeastern Colo- 
Worker ; Mexican Societies ; Leasing and Ownership of Property ; Edu- 
cation; Domiciliary Isolation; Mexicans and Spanish Americans ; Social 


Isolation. 


THE STATISTICAL MONTHLY (In Chinese) 
The Bureau of Statistics 
The National Government of China, Nanking 


SYLLABUS ON EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA 
Published by the Citizens’ League for the Abolition of Extraterritoriality in China, 
rado; Mexican Population; Economic Aspects of Sugar Beet Culture: 
The Labor Market; The Movement of Seasonal Labor; The Resident 
Labor Supply ; Wages and Earnings; Labor Relations ; Housing of Beet 
Laborers; The Socio-Economic Ladder; The Credit of the Beet 
Nanking, 1929 

Contents: Historical Analysis of the System of Extraterritoriality ; 
Passing of Extraterritoriality Outside of China; Defects of the Present 
Practice of Extraterritorial Jurisdiction in China; Movement for the 
Abolition of Extraterritoriality in China; Appendix; Bibliography. 


PUBLIC FINANCE IN RELATION TO COMMERCE 
The Joseph Fisher Lecture in Commerce 

By Professor R. C. Mills, LL.M., D.Sc. (Econ.) 
Published at the Hassell Press, Adelaide, 1929 


THE PURPOSE OF AN ‘tg Sl OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
M 


By F. R. E. Mauldon, B.A é 
The Institute of Public Administration, Victorian Regional Group, Melbourne, 1929 


CHINESE _—— BRITISH RULE IN MALAYA, HONGKONG AND 


WEIHAIWE 
The Royal ladieue of International Affairs, London, 1929 
Prepared as a Data Paper for the Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 


at Kyoto, 1929 


THE UNITY OF CIVILIZATION 

By Charles E. Martin 

Occasional Papers No. 7 

Published by the University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 1929 


VICTORIA REPORTS 
Australian Government Printer 
Melbourne, 1928-29 


Reports of Victoria State Electrical Commission detailing the exten- 
sion of the electric supply system in Victoria in accordance with the 
national production scheme. Less recent annual reports are available, 
dealing with specific hydro-electric schemes, brown-coal carbonization, 
etc. There is also a comprehensive booklet: “Electricity for Victoria,” 
Tait Publishing Company, Melbourne and Sydney, 1927. Price 5s. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 
TWELFTH SESSION, GENEVA, 1929 
Report of the Director (Second Part) 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1929 


A 227 page League of Nations official report. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
Issued as a Supplement to The ‘‘Labour Gazette,’’ January, 1929 
Department of Labour, Canada (Report No. 12) 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT AND FINANCIAL STATEMENT 1927-28 


National Research Council - 
The Honorary Advisory Councii for Scientific and Industrial Research 


Dominion of Canada (Ottawa, 1929) 
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In the Magazines 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for 
English language publications. National ownership of such publications ts 


CHINA—GENERAL 


> AwerrcAn INTERESTS AND THE ABOLITION OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY ; unsigned ; the 

h. American Chamber of Commerce Bulletin (American), Shanghai, June, 1929. 

é “The question of extraterritoriality is so serious and involves to such a 

: large extent the protection of American life and property in China that the 
Chamber feels that any hasty action can only result in unfavorable commercial 
relations between China and the United States at the present time. The Strawn 
recommendations afford a procedure for the gradual abolition of a system to 
which so many Chinese take exception, but which has come into existence out 
of necessity.” 


Cask OF PRIVATE Prick AND Extra.ity, THE; editorial; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, July 13, 1929. 
An examination of the records of the various foreign consular courts in 
China over a number of years would undoubtedly show that it is a much more 
serious crime for a Chinese to kill a foreigner than for a foreigner to kill a 
Chinese. . . . And while it is impossible what is likely to happen after the 
abolition of extraterritoriality, it probably would be safe to say that the con- 
ditions will be reversed, that is, after the abolition of the consular courts it 
probably will be a greater crime for a foreigner to kill a Chinese than for a 
Chinese to kill a foreigner. 


CHINA AND REPARATIONS; unsigned; the Commercial, Manchester, July 4, 1929. 


“The fifth biennial congress of the International Chamber of Commerce 
will be held next week at Amsterdam. Since its congress at Stockholm two 
years ago the International Chamber has grown considerably, and probably 
the most interesting feature of this growth is its geographical spread. For 
the first time a congress of the Chamber will be attended by properly delegated 
representatives from India, China, Canada, and Egypt. This incursion will 
help to arrest any tendency for the Chamber to become too European in its 
outlook, and it is to be hoped that before the next congress is held a success- 
ful effort will have been made to bring in the countries of South and Central 
America, and also the Dominions of South Africa and New Zealand. . . . This 
congress will also mark a departure from the usual practice of holding to 
matters which can be defined as strictly international. It will examine to what 
extent international assistance can be given to the economic restoration of one 
particular country—namely, China,—and in this it will be helped by a delega- 
tion of about fifteen Chinese business men and officials led by Mr. Kia Ngau 
Chang, Governor of the Bank of China. A good deal will have been achieved 
if business opinion in China can be consolidated and mobilised in favor of 
peace, and steps are already being taken to provide for the formation of a 
representative Chinese National Committee of the International Chamber.” 


Cu1na To Liguipate HER Depts; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 
July 4, 1929. 

The formation of the Commission for the Readjustment of Domestic and 
Foreign Debts is another example showing the vigilance of the National Gov- 
ernment over China’s financial credit. ... It may be pointed out that for 
all loans issued by the National Government reliable revenues are earmarked 
as the security for redemption and interests; and separate Sinking Fund 
Boards of Trustees, independent of the Government, are provided to take 
charge of the sinking funds and repayment of the loans. All the actions of 
such Boards, as well as their monthly receipts and disbursements, are made 
known to the public. So far, all the payments have been made regularly and 
promptly. . . . Now the Government is apparently contemplating similar 
measures toward liquidating the indebtedness of the former Peking regime. 
Such action to re-establish China’s credit is indicative of the new era in 
Chinese public finance. 
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A ae Navy ; editorial; the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester, July 
’ 

If the announcement of a British naval mission in China really meant 
that the Chinese Government intended to build a substantial fleet, it would be 
deplorable. It is an ironic and not very happy sign of friendship to aid in arming 
those with whom one has lately been at blows. And there are already too many 
fleets in the world, not too few. China is a member of the League of Nations, 
and she is more likely to find safety in hastening the moral and physical dis- 
armament of other countries than in attempting to construct weapons of de- 
struction for herself... . 

DEVELOPMENT OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA, THE; by Edwin L. T. Fang; 
the China Critic (Chinese,) Shanghai, June 27, 1929. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY AND Its GRADUAL RELINQUISHMENT; by Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman ; the American Chamber of Commerce Bulletin (American), Shang. 
hai, June, 1929, 

“Sentiments and ideas rule the world. Contact with the western nations 
has stimulated and quickened in China the nascent sentiment of nationality. 
We must not, therefore, be surprised that the Chinese people are beginning to 
claim what all other nations in the world demand—the right to manage their 
own affairs.” 

In Memory oF Sun Yat-Sen; by George E. Sokolsky; the Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, June, 1929, 

“... I have met numerous Chinese leaders and officials during the decade 
that I have been reporting on men and events in China, but few of them even 
approximated the magnetic appeal, the instant conviction of sincerity, the 
sturdiness of character which elevated Dr. Sun above his associates. Mr. Tong 
Shao-yi possesses perhaps a broader culture and a more human approach; Dr. 
Wu Ting-fang was endowed with a keener sense of humor and a greater 
worldliness of wit. But Dr. Sun was a dynamo. He breathed action, force, 
fight. He turned every friend into a disciple and even if one doubted the prac- 
ticality of some of his programs, no one who knew him, could doubt that only 
a deep sense of patriotism inspired his every thought and motive.” 

ProvisIONAL Court, THE; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, July 
, 

Whatever be the opinion of the foreign “diehards,” it may be reasonably 
assumed that the Chinese will do away at any cost with the Shanghai Pro- 
visional Court before the end of this year. It is interesting to note that in 
their communication to the Senior Consul, Mr. E. S. Cunningham, the Chinese 
authorities did not ask for negotiations. The note simply notified the foreign 
consuls that the abrogation of the court will take place before January 1, 1930. 
Hitherto, in discussions concerning the Provisional Court the Chinese have 
maintained that no negotiation for its abrogation is necessary, as the agreement 
upon which the status of the present court is based and which will expire at 
the end of this yaer does not stipulate for renewal. 

REALITIES OF CHINESE Lire; by K. A. Baird; the Dalhousie Review, Halifax, 
N. S., July, 1929. 

“The average Canadian, when he thinks of China and events there, does 
his thinking with a background of Canadian experience. Propagandists have 
played upon this fact. When they speak of the Chinese people, for example, 
many a Canadian thinks of a literate, self-governing population, not realizing 
that the vast majority in China are neither literate nor self-governing. When 
people speak of ‘Unequal Treaties,’ he easily thinks of treaties that are un- 
fair, because he does not know that the ‘inequality’ was and is quite as much 
a matter of choice with the Chinese as with the Westerners.” 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA; un- 
signed; the American Chamber of Commerce Bulletin (American), Shanghai, 
June, 1929, 

Steps TAKEN Towards ABOLITION OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY; by Edwin L. T. 
Fang; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, July 11, 1929. 

“While China has gained little or nothing dealing with the foreign 
Powers collectively, she has been very cautious in contracting new treaties 
with the foreign nations that no more limitations on her political entity would 
be again granted, and has taken every opportunity possible to abolish the old 
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treaties or at least to modify them.” (A table follows showing the existing 
situation of Sino-foreign relations so far as extrality is concerned.) 


Waat Next 1n Curna?; by Nathaniel Peffer; the New Republic, New York, 


July 31, 1929. 

“Whatever comes in China in the next few years will come through the 
agency of the Kuomintang. Yet, to conceive of the Kuomintang as a com- 
pletely definite entity is a mistake. It is too inchoate, too lacking in cohesion, 
composed of too many irreconcilable elements, and too unstable in its policy 
and program. In this respect, it also represents the country, for under all the 
shifting of principles and leaders there remains an inflexible purpose: to free 
China of foreign control and establish it on a basis of modern social and eco- 
nomic organization. This is the one point of unity in the Kuomintang, as it 
is in all of intellectually conscious China.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AERONAUTICAL ProcREss IN CHINA; unsigned; the Far Eastern Review (Ameri- 


can), Shanghai, June, 1929. 

“Public interest in aviation evinced recently in China has justified the 
observation that in transportation China may skip the water and land stages 
of communication and enter directly into the aerial stage. This trend is sup- 
ported by recent rapid progress made in aeronautics. The planning of various 
air routes, the around-China flights by two aviators, the construction of aero- 
dromes at important centers, and the completion of ‘Made-in-China’ airplanes 
bear testimony to the rapid development of commercial aviation in this 


country.” 


Civ, AERONAUTICS IN JAPAN; by Vice Consul George J. Haering; Commerce Re- 


ports, Washington, D. C., July 1, 1929. 

“Japanese civil aeronautics is under the handicap of two adverse condi- 
tions—first, the probability that, for several years to come, the attention of the 
Japanese will be concentrated on development of their automotive communi- 
cations and that aeronautic activities are not likely to be undertaken by any 
significant number of private individuals; and, second, the lack of airminded- 
ness, the majority regarding civilian airplane flights as stunts or as a means of 
employing and training aviators for national defense.” 


Dotiar GRANTED RicHt To Burp Rapio Station; editorial; the China Weekly 


Review (American), Shanghai, July 13, 1929. 

A further move in the fight of the Chinese Government as well as private 
commercial companies in the Far East to obtain relief from the so-called 
British-Danish cable monopoly, was made this week when it was announced 
that the Chinese National Construction Commission had granted the Dollar 
Steamship Line the right to construct a short-wave radio station at Shanghai 
which will be capable of communicating directly with San Francisco and with 
steamers of the Dollar line anywhere in the Pacific area. 


Rapio ConTROVERSY ENDED, THE; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 


July 4, 1929, 

The development of radio in China has made rapid progress during the 
brief period since its initiation. There are stations in almost all principal cities 
and towns of China, and the foreign service is also functioning exceedingly 
well. Among other notable results, the opening of the fast radio service be- 
tween Shanghai and the United States, via Manila, has made possible the 
operation in Shanghai of two leading American news services,—the United 
and Associated Press Associations. It is estimated that through these two 
agencies about 1,500 words of American news is being brought into China 
daily, and similarly, an increasing amount of Chinese news is being supplied 
to newspapers in America. While this may be of special interest to the news- 
paper world, the fact should be emphasized as a factor toward bringing about 
closer understanding between the peoples in the two continents. For all this 
much credit is due to the Chinese Government Radio Administration, which is 
responsible for making the radio service in China an efficient enterprise. 


Rapio IN THE Soviet Unton; unsigned; Soviet Union Review, Washington, D. C., 


July-August, 1929. 

“The radio is becoming one of the most potent factors in the spread of 
education and culture in the Soviet Union. The development of radio is com- 
paratively recent, the first broadcasting station having been established in 
1924. By October, 1928, there were 326,286 receiving sets in use in the Soviet 
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Union—282,045 of them in the cities, 44,240 in the villages. These figures 
however, give only the barest indication of the actual extent of the radio aud. 
ences, since the radio is used on a collective rather than an individualist basis 
most of the sets being in clubs, auditoriums, parks and street corners. One 
radio set with a loud speaker in a village will draw hundreds of peasants 
nightly to the local People’s House.” 

Some Rartway PropuEMs IN CHINA; by Sun Fo; the Far Eastern Reviex 
(American), Shanghai, June, 1929. 

“Mr. Yeh said that, owing to the present political situation in China, the 
limited amount of rolling stock in the country had not been utilized to the 
fullest extent and advantage. Civil warfare had caused the destruction oj 
much useful rolling stock, passenger cars, freight vans and locomotives. Not 
only did the railways suffer considerably, but the merchants suffered because 
their goods could not be sent to customers.” 


CULTURES 


Asratic CIVILIZATION IN TRANSITION, THE; by C. C. Hahn, Ph.D.; Sociology and 
Social Research, Los Angeles, July-August, 1929. 

“In Truth, the people of the Orient are now evolving a semblance of Oc- 
cidental civilization from their own cultural foundations. No one, however, 
can foretell exactly what the finished product of this evolving civilization will 
be. Judging from the external phenomenon of this occidentalizing process of 
the Orient which has been going on for a half century throughout Eastern 
Asia, the ultimate result seems to be the displacement of the Oriental ways 
of life by those of the Occident. Even now, the predominant impression which 
one naturally gets in the Oriental World is the replica of Western society. No 
doubt, it is a crude copy of the Western civilization. It is a sure imitation of 
the Occidental life.” 

Cuina Institute oF AMERICA, THE; by Eugene Shen, Ph.D., World Unity, New 
York, July, 1929. 

“As conceived by the Board of Trustees of the Foundation, there are four 
lines of activities which the Institute should undertake: (1) The dissemination 
of information concerning Chinese and American education. (2) The promo- 
tion of a closer relationship between Chinese and American educational in- 
stitutions through the exchange of professors and students. (3) Assisting 
Chinese students in America in their educational pursuits, and also helping 
American students interested in the study of things Chinese. (4) The stimu- 
lation of general interest in America in the study of Chinese culture.” 

Future oF SCIENTIFIC EXPLORATION IN CHINA, THE; by Arthur De C. Sowerby; 
the China Journal (British), Shanghai, July, 1929. 

Gest CHINESE RESEARCH Liprary, THE; editorial; the China Journal (British), 
Shanghai, July, 1929. 

The Gest Chinese Research Library was founded in 1925 by G. M. Gest, 
Esquire, of San Francisco and Montreal, who had long been interested in 
China, the Chinese people and their culture and civilization. 

Mr. Gest wished to assist in some way to bring together the thinking 
people of China and North America by trying to acquaint the latter through 
Chinese literature with the culture of Chinese civilization. He felt that much 
had been done in the past, and was now being done, to acquaint the Chinese 
people with Western civilization, but that very little had been done in the op- 
posite direction. ‘ 

LUNACHARSKY ON EpucaTION; unsigned; Soviet Union Review, Washington, 
D. C., July-August, 1929. 

“Primary education, which before the revolution was provided for only 
50 per cent of the children of school age, now embraces 89 per cent. The 
number of children in the primary schools has increased by 45 per cent, and 
the number of literate children has increased by 31 per cent. The number of 
children receiving an intermediate education has increased by 54 per cent. In the 
schools for peasant youth which have developed since the revolution, and are 
our main type of higher schools for the peasants, we have at the present time 
almost a million students. .. . 

“Through the campaign against illiteracy and semi-literacy, centers and 
schools have been developed where there are always a million adults studying. 
We have about 15,000 village reading rooms.” 
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My ATreMpT To INTERPRET SOME OF THE NEGRO Poets To My CLAss; by Mary 
W. Heffernan; Opportunity, New York, July, 1929. 

“This article, written by a teacher of the eighth grade in the New York 
Public Schools, should prove of great value not only to teachers in so-called 
mixed schools, but also for those who teach in separate school systems. As a 
force in better race relations the public schools have no equal—hence the im- 
portance of the proper approach to the contributions of the Negro to American 
life—The Editor.” 

SomE OF THE USAGES AND CUSTOMS OF THE NATIVES OF THE PHILIPPINES AND 
THemr MarriaGEs, From “Voyace Dans Le Mer Des InpEs”; by M. Le 
Gentil; Philippine Magazine, Manila, July, 1929. 

Usury, Trade, Weapons, Marriage, and Children’s Rights cover the 
divisions of this interesting article. 

Srupy of Maorr Minn, Tue; by I. L. G. Sutherland; the Journal of the Poly- 
nesian Society, Wellington, June, 1929. 

“The purpose of this paper is to examine some recorded opinions and 
current assumptions regarding Maori mentality, to discuss briefly present- 
day theories of native mind and to outline a mode of approach to the scien- 
tific study of the mind of the Maori.” 

TEACHING ENGLISH IN JAPAN; by Ernest Pickering; the Spectator, London, July, 
13, 1929. 

“In sheer desperation, I have become, almost flamboyantly, the apostle of 
the ‘Learn through error’ philosophy. I have rallied them to make fools of 
themselves, to rush boldly into the net of English, in the faith that I shall 
rescue them as wiser and better men.” 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


CHINESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS; by Hon. Chao-Chu Wu; the Annals, Philadel- 
phia, July, 1929. 

“The Chinese people have always had the most friendly feelings toward 
foreigners, particularly when they are friendly to us, and we number the 
Americans among those most friendly to us. ... We are at present at a very 
difficult period of our history. We are trying to do nothing less than to con- 
vert a medieval country in certain material and economic aspects such as 
China was until, say, twenty or thirty years ago, to a modern country... . 
But we Chinese have gone through crises in our history before and we are 
sure that we will go through the present crisis.” 

ForeIcn RELATIONS OF THE SOvIET UNION; unsigned; Soviet Union Review, Wash- 
ington, D. C., July-August, 1929. 

“Mr. Alexey Rykov, chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the U.S.S.R., opened his report to the Fifth All-Union Congress of Soviets 
with a review of the policy pursued by the Soviet Government during the 
past two years. ... ‘Entirely unfounded,’ he declared, ‘are the hopes of those 
politicians and journalists who suppose that after the rejection of the Soviet 
proposal by the Preparatory Commission of the League of Nations, we shall 
cease our efforts for peace. We shall continue to strive for peace, and with 
increasing vigor.’ ” 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL Poricy; by Henry Kittredge Norton; 
the Annals, Philadelphia, July, 1929. 

Makrinc THE Peace Pact Errective; by Arthur Capper; the Annals, Philadelphia, 
July, 1929. 

“We have traveled far, indeed, from the days when an American Secretary 
of State could say that ‘we have no concern’ in a war between great European 
powers. The Kellogg Peace Pact recognizes our concern, our vital interest, 
in the wars of others, and our concern and vital interest in the peace of the 
world.” 

NANKING TAKEs Our STAND; editorial; the China Truth (Chinese), Canton, June 


No matter what kind of constitution a nation has or what national charac- 
teristics its people possess, the existence of foreign concessions and courts 
within its gates would be nothing short of an affront to that country. Certain 
foreign interest has argued that large business has been built up in good faith 
by aliens on the foundation of the unequal treaties and that to cut away those 
foundations before new ones are laid would be grossly unjust. If this argu- 
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ment is sound, it may also be said that large sums of money were invested jp 
good faith by the liquor merchants in the United States before prohibition 
oe to destroy their trade by the Eighteenth Amendment would be obviously 
unfair. 

New Roap To DISARMAMENT, THE; by Isaac F. Marcosson; The Saturday Ev,. 
ning Post, Philadelphia, August 5, 1929, 

“Premier MacDonald is to preside over the coming London meeting to 
confirm the Young plan which will finally liquidate the indemnity and cop. 
stitute a logical approach to a world conference to scrap naval rivalries and 
competitions. It means that if the negotiations now initiated reach the fina 
objective, he will go down in history as the Premier of Peace.” 

SHmweHaRA Drptomacy; by Baron Kijuro Shidehara; the Week in China (Ameri- 
can), Peking, July 13, 1929. 

“Unequal treaties are the result, not the cause of defective domestic ad- 
ministration. There is something unnatural in the attempt to put an end to 
the existing regime, without removing the cause which gave rise to it, Ij 
China completes all her arrangements for the adequate protection of foreign 
residents as well as natives, the system of extraterritoriality and of other 
privileges for foreigners, will be readily relinquished. It is not my intention 
to urge the Chinese leaders upon the unqualified adoption of the example set 
by this country, but sincerely wishing as I do to see China speedily installed in 
a proper place among the family of nations, I would invite the attention of her 
leaders to the importance of cooler judgment and more deliberate action.” 

Some Basic Facts 1n Our INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS; by William C. Redfield; 
the Annals, Philadelphia, July, 1929. 

“One thing is peculiar about a factory; you do not deal with opinions 
there, but with hard facts. No opinion will stop a hammer from crushing you 
or any machine from rending you. Facts and only facts count. 

“Ts there one code for men and another code for nations? Are the rules 
of courtesy that you all recognize as binding on yourselves not binding as 
between great nations? Are the rules of practical wisdom that you all recog- 
nize in your own activities not in force as between nations? I call your 
attention to one fact, that in our international discussons (and this is a good 
specimen of them of the kind I mean) we deal habitually with a single thing 
or phase and we rarely or never take it in its relations. It is the relations 
which concern me most. 

. . . These two great powers, (the United States and the British Em- 
pire) "interdependent every hour of every day, taken on the basis of a ten- 
hour day doing an interchange of business of over a million dollars an hour 
between each other, these two great powers, speaking one language,—both 
of those facts unique in the history of the world heretofore,—can at any time 
that they choose to act together, instantly and immediately cause to stop any 
war throughout the world without firing a shot, merely by refusing supplies 
or credit or transportation or all of these.” 


ECONOMICS IN PACIFIC—GENERAL 


ABOLITION OF NiGHT Work, THE; unsigned; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (Brit- 
ish), Kobe, July 11, 1929. 

“From July Ist of this year there is supposed to be no night work for 
women and young persons in Japan. According to a statement supplied by the 
Tokyo office of the International Labour Office, the original restriction was 
to be eleven hours during which no work might be done, and these to include 
the hours of 10 p.m. to 5 a.m., but it says that ‘to Japan’s great sorrow, ’ the 
Washington Labor Treaty cannot be ratified because this restriction has been 
whittled down to a simple prohibition of work between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
Nothing is said about. the tens of thousands of women employed in licensed 
brothels. These, apparently, do not share in the benefits of any humane legis- 
lation that is instituted, though it might be well, as a test case, for some of 
the social reform societies to initiate prosecutions against the slave-drivers 
under the factory law. As a matter of fact, the new law appears to affect only 
the women engaged in the textile mills.” 

AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE MovEMENT IN CHINA; by Chunjen C. C. Chen; the 
China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, July 11, 1929, 
“The cooperative societies under the administration of the Relief Commis- 
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sion have two main departments of business, namely, the loans and the de- 
posits. For the deposit department, the business of savings, fixed deposits and 
current deposits are being carried on. Loans are issued on the basis of trust, 
guarantee, and mortgage. It is reported that the condition of the cooperatives’ 
business is good, as the bad account has so far seldom occurred.” 
AnTI-JAPANESE CATECHISM; by Tadaichi Nakamura; the Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, July 18, 1929, 

“ ... the Chinese boycott is a very serious affair, nothing like the thing 
it was ten years ago. It is a system, an organization kept up in good working 
order just like the army and the navy. It is directed and controlled from a 
center, the Kuomintang, which practically controls the Nationalist Government. 
Unless therefore the Kuomintang Party itself takes up the problem in all 
seriousness with the sincere intention to check it, it would be simply stupid 
to hope for improvement.” 

CHINESE Firms ENTERING Foreicn TravE; by Consul Samuel Sokobin; Commerce 
Reports, Washington, D. C., July 1, 1929. 

“Although the number of American firms in China increased from 11 in 
1842 to 24 in 1888 and to 600 by 1925, Chinese firms handling foreign imports 
and exports direct remained negligible for three reasons, First, the economic 
organization peculiar to China offered greater inducements to Chinese traders 
when they confined their activities to domestic trade; second, there were few 
Chinese who could cope with business correspondence in English or other 
Western languages, not to mention cabled communications; and, finally, there 
were equally few Chinese with any comprehension of the machinery and pro- 
cesses of foreign trade.” 

CoprpER BANKNOTES IN CHINA; by E. Kann; Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), 
Shanghai, July, 1929 

A brief history of copper banknotes in China. 

Cost of Livinc oF Cuina’s Masses, THE; by Boris P. Torgasheff; the Ching 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, July 13, 1929. 

“An excess in offer of labor compared with demand forces countless mil- 
lions of unskilled common coolies to live on the edge of starvation on an 
average annual income of about Mex. $100, that is, about Mex. $8.33 a month, 
if we exclude Shanghai and two or three other especially advanced industrial 
towns of China.” 

Economic GEOGRAPHY OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS; by Otis W. Freeman; Eco- 
nomic Geography, Worcester, July, 1929. 

“The Hawaiian Islands contain only 6,454 square miles, yet for their size 
are one of the most valuable parts of the United States; 400,000 acres, about 
10 per cent of the total area, is under cultivation, and from this small area 
the territory has exported an average of $110,000,000 worth of products each 
year for the past seven years.” 

INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE TARIFF; by Harry T. Collings; the Annals, 
Philadelphia, July, 1929 

“Canada is today our best single customer. We need protection against 
certain Canadian products, perhaps even an increase in the present rates. Dis- 
cussion of higher rates on certain Canadian exports to the United States, how- 
ever, has aroused a storm of opposition. Reprisals have not only been threat- 
ened; they have been carried out. Suppose Canada should refuse to continue 
to sell us newspaper pulp; that is not merely possible, they have already threat- 
ened it. Suppose Canada should close all our branch factories there for auto- 
mobiles, agricultural machinery and for many other products. That is food 
for thought.” 

Japan’s CHINA TRADE STILL AFFECTED BY THE Boycott; by Emile Widler; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, July 6, 1929. 

“The activity of British, American and German commodities in China’s 
market at the expense of Japanese goods is becoming pronounced, according 
to a recent report in the Japan Advertiser, the American paper in Tokyo. 
This tendency has been evident especially since last March, despite the fact 
that the Tsinan affair was settled between Japan and China in that month. 
The Anti-Japanese Boycott Society, organized by the professional Chinese 
boycott agitators, has changed its name to the All-China Unequal Treaty 
Expulsion Society and has been resorting to anti-Japanese movements without 
let-up. . . . The market situation has thus failed to assume a turn for the 
better for Japanese articles while foreign articles are more heavily in demand 
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than ever. Foreign commodities now virtually threaten to encroach upon the 
sphere of Japanese market.” : 

Moutvat INTERESTS OF MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA; by James Hoffman Batten; Pg, 
Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, July, 1929, 

“When we come to apply to Mexico this theory of the promotion oj 
mutual interests through the activities of selfish interests, we shall find tha: 
primarily both the Mexican and the American have not entered, each the coun. 
try of the other, from any merely altrustic motive. The Mexican peon enters 
the United States because he expects to increase his economic standing through 
larger returns for his labor. The American capitalist enters Mexico, not 
primarily because he is interested in the development of Mexico, but for the 
reason that he is seeking large returns upon his capital. Both the peon and the 
capitalist enter these respective countries physically, but remain in their own 
countries nationally. They enter as aliens and fully intend to remain aliens, 
However, both contribute to the mutual interests of the two nations commer- 
cially, ethically, and culturally.” 

Some THoucHtTs CONCERNING ECONOMICS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA; by 
ae J. A. L. Waddell; the Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, June, 

Contents: “Development of a Spirit of Patriotism in China; Dissemina- 
tion of Current News, Information Concerning World Progress, and General 
Knowledge; Economics of Labor for China; Home Manufacture versus Pur- 
chasing Abroad.” 

Wueat Poor, THe; by W. A. Irwin; MacLean’s Magazine, Toronto, July 1, 1929, 

“No longer does the farmer deem himself a man ill-starred by fate, for 
he knows that in the wheat pool he has achieved what wise men declared was 
impossible.” 

MANCHURIAN SITUATION 


CHAINING THE Docs oF War IN THE Far East; editorial; the Literary Digest, 
New York, August 3, 1929. 

.... And yet, when all is said and done, editors throughout this country 
and press correspondents all over the world seem convinced that the Russo- 
Chinese crisis is now likely to pass without actual serious war. Naturally, the 
grounds of dispute remain, and outbursts of popular feeling may upset the 
most pacific intentions of governments; nevertheless confidence grows that 
the war-cloud in the Far East is breaking rather than darkening. 

ae MANCHURIA, THE; editorial; the New Republic, New York, July 31, 

It would be a calamity if the arbitration or conciliation which Mr. Stim- 
son proposes were merely to result in putting things back where they were. 
The Manchurian question, and every other aspect of the relations between 
China and the rest of the world, can only be finally solved on a basis of 
justice for the Chinese. Russia in the past has gone further than any other 
power in giving formal recognition to this principle. When the time comes, 
we hope she will not permit the persuasions of expediency, or the bitterness 
left by the failure of the Communist campaign in China, to make her a cat’s- 
paw for a type of capitalistic imperialism which she ought to be the first to 
repudiate. 

How WE Sranp WitTH Moscow?; editorial; the China Truth (Chinese), Canton, 
June 22, 1929. 

In a recent interview by the press in Nanking, Foreign Minister C. T. 
Wang stated that at present Sino-Russian relations are extremely grave... . 
Such strained feeling arises out of the recent raid of the Russian consulate 
in Harbin by Chinese police who, it is stated, found a group of Russians 
holding a conference in the cellar of the consulate... . As a retaliation, the 
Soviet government raided Chinese consulates in Russia and detained several 
Chinese consular officials. .. . Of course they could not find anything in the 
Chinese consulates that might be deemed detrimental to Soviet interest, be- 
sion and do not conduct any ‘white’ propaganda against the cause of Com- 
munism. 
cause Chinese diplomatic officials in that country are strictly on official mis- 

MANCHURIAN Crisis, THE; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, August 1, 1929. 
A monograph, published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of In- 
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UpON the i ternational Affairs, giving British students of current affairs an idea of what 
‘ has and is going on in Manchuria from the standpoint of an opportunist, has 

ten; Pan ie become available to the public. The monograph was prepared for the Kyoto 
conference of the Institute of Pacific Reiations. The author is Sir Harold 

lotion of fim Parett, former Japanese counsellor to the British Embassy in Tokyo. 

“1 that J peace anD WaR; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, August 

he coun- ¥ 1 ; 

mn enters iy “The dispute between China and Russia illustrates the impossibility of 

se s legislating against a struggle. Both sides profess that they will not resort to 

“1c, not i arms unless the other side attacks. But somehow guns go off when they are 
a he kept ready loaded. 

- he ie » , i ’ P 

"eg * Wuat NEXT IN CHINA?; by Nathaniel Peffer; the New Republic, New York, 
he a July 17, 1929. 

n aliens, “Quite rightly it has been generally recognized that behind all the recent 


— ee tension between Japan and China lies the rivalry over South Manchuria, but 
INA: by too much importance can be attached to Japan’s recent measures in that area. 
. June = They do not represent any new aggressive policy. They are simply a formal 
? ; ¢ notification on the part of Japan that China may unify if she wished, but that 
‘| South Manchuria must be considered outside the scope of unification. There 


ome is nothing new in this; recent developments have merely compelled Japan to 
us Pur. be more explicit. As a matter of fact, Japan has regarded South Manchuria 

as Japanese in all but name and diplomatic fiction since it first won the terri- 
1, 1929 tory from Russia in 1906, and at no time since then could the powers have re- 
ate, for turned the province to China without first crushing Japan’s army. This is still 


true. South Manchuria will become Chinese again only if China defeats Japan 
in war, or some other nation does so for her and returns the province, or if 
China forges some non-military weapon that will have the same effect.” 


‘ed was 


Digest, MISCELLANEOUS 
> America, JAPAN AND CHINA; by Frederick Moore; the Far Eastern Review 

ountry a (American), Shanghai, June, 1929. 

Russo- : An interesting chapter taken from the writer’s book: “America’s Naval 
lly, the Challenge.” 
mg _ ') Awncio-American Opportunity, THE; by C. K. Webster; the Nation and Athe- 
stat naeum, London, June 29, 1929. 
ly 31 4 “.... There is a widespread and highly organized naval propaganda, but 
7" it produces but little effect on the mass of the people. Americans are almost 
Stim- : unanimous in demanding ‘parity’ with the British fleet and a superiority over 
om 4 the Japanese fleet. But once these principles are granted there seems to be 
sai a no reason why they should not accept, not only limitation but drastic reduction 
a a 5 of naval armaments, if only Britain will agree. Here lies the great oppor- 
iler & tunity, for, if the fleets not only cease to grow but are reduced in size, many 
omes & of the other aspects of the whole problem of the ‘Freedom of the Seas’ are 
a made less difficult and dangerous.” 

tay. A CONTROL OF RACE RELATIONS IN THE ComMMUNITY, THE; by Norman M. Kastler; 
rst to Opportunity, New York, July, 1929. 


“If we rest the problem of race adjustment entirely with the law, 
Negroes will probably fight legal favoritism for the whites even more bitter- 
: ly than they now do. With other fields of conflict closed by the priority of 
omy ? legal action, the Negro may well be expected to raise questions of constitu- 
tionality of laws discriminating against his race. The restriction of race con- 
flict entirely within the field of legal action would undoubtedly intensify the 


inton, 


ulate 


sians : bad feeling of each race towards the other.” 

. the FiniptIno INVASION OF THE UnitED Srates, THE; by Geo. W. Missemer; the 
veral : China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, July 6, 1929. 

| the : “Whatever else American occupation has or has not accomplished for 
be- : the Filipinos, it certainly has drilled into them the dignity of labor. The 


gospel of honest work has been preached to them for a quarter of a century. 
On all sides one hears from their lips the question, ‘What kind of a job do 
you think I can get?’ Such a question would have been unthinkable having 
been uttered by a Filipino twenty-five years ago, when a Filipino’s idea of a 
well spent life was to sleep under a banana tree and when wakened by hunger 
to reach for a few bananas, eat them, and then calmly fall asleep again.” 
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Finipinos AND BritisH INDIANS IN SHANGHAI; editorial; the China Weekly Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, July 6, 1929, 

.... Although accurate figures are not available, it is said that there 
probably are 500 Filipinos who reside in Shanghai. They are engaged in all 
kinds of activities ranging from business, to musicians in local orchestras, 
stenographers, etc. These Filipinos occupy a rather curious status here as 
“wards” of the United States, in that they are subject to the jurisdiction of 
the U. S. Court for China in the event they get into trouble. However, very 
few of them ever get into trouble, confining their fighting so to speak, to the 
prize ring where they have given an excellent account ‘of themselves as boxers, 
As a matter of fact the American authorities pay very little attention to the 
local Filipino colony which attends to its own business and manages to get 
along peaceably with the Chinese and everybody else. They maintain their 
own organization and from the standpoint of national politics they probably 
are about 100 percent “independencia,” meaning by this that the local Filipino 
colony is probably 100 percent in favor of independence for the Philippine 
Islands. It probably has never occurred to any American official in Shanghai 
to “spy on” the local Filipinos for the purpose of determining whether they are 
“seditionists” from the standpoint of the authority of the United States over 
the Islands. 

INSTITUTE OF PactFic RELATIONS; unsigned; Stead’s Review, Melbourne, July 1, 


“The Melbourne branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations has adopted 
‘Stead’s Review’ as its organ for information, and those interested in the In- 
stitute and in the problems of the Pacific will find in ‘Stead’s Review,’ from 
month to month, news of the doings of the institute in Australia, and frequent 
discussions of Pacific problems, in which Australia is so vitally interested.” 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS; unsigned; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
July 18, 1929. 

“One of the good effects of the Great War has been the growth of a 
more widespread and intelligent interest in foreign relations, and among the 
publications which endeavour to promote that interest none is better than the 
annual surveys issued by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, in the 
composition of which Mr. Arnold J. Toynbee is the chief worker.” 

Japan TAKES TO THE AUTO; unsigned; Commercal Osaka, Osaka, March, 1929. 

Interesting figures showing the remarkable growth of popularity of auto- 
mobiles in Japan. 

JAPANESE ASSOCIATIONS IN AMERICA, THE; by Michinari Fujita; Sociology and 
Social Research, Los Angeles, January-February, 1929. 

“The Japanese Associations in America are a group of social, political, 
economical, and educational organizations extending throughout the United 
States, found in the larger Japanese quarters, but chiefly on the Pacific Coast. 
Almost all are incorporated under state laws. There are four central associa- 
tions, located in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle. Affiliated 
with these four central branches are approximately eighty local branches. In 
New York, Arizona, Texas, Utah, and Colorado there are eight other in- 
dependent groups. There are also three main branches in Hawaii, and similar 
organizations in Chicago and Nebraska, but under a different name.” 

Story oF THE Racks 1n Hawatr; by Max G. Linder; Pan Pacific Progress, Los 
Angeles, July, 1929. 

“In these islands are settled a third of a million people of many races, esti- 
mated at 328,444 on June 30, 1926, an increase of 72,532 since the census of 
1920. Hawaii has been suitably named the ‘cross-roads of the Pacific.’ It 
might just as aptly, from the racial standpoint, be called the ‘world’s con- 
vocation place of peoples.’ In no other part of the world are as many races 
of people living and working so closely and harmoniously as within the 
boundaries of the Territory of Hawaii.” 
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Miss CHouNG LEAVES 


Miss Clara Chung of Honolulu, who was for a year and a half Act- 
ing Librarian of the Institute beginning with the library’s inception, left 
Honolulu on August 8 for Peking, where she has accepted a position 
in the library of Yenching University. Miss Chung is Island-born, the 
daughter of Chung K. Ai, member of the executive board of the Hawaii 
Council of the Institute. She had library training at Simmons College, 
Boston, and is an M.A. graduate of Columbia University, New York. 
She acted as Secretary for the Chinese Group during the 1927 Institute 
Conference in Honolulu. 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARIES 


Mr. Keichi Yamasaki, Associate General Secretary, left Honolulu 
on August 6 for Tokyo, where he will work closely with the Japanese 
Council on conference preparation. 

Dr. Hawkling Yen, Associate General Secretary, who has been trav- 
elling in North America and Europe, is on his way via Suez to China 
and the Kyoto conference. 


VisiTors AT CENTRAL HEADQUARTERS 


On August 8 Dr. Wang Tso-yang and Mr. Yeh Pi-liang of Mukden 
were visitors at the Institute, being en route home following an Eco- 
nomic and Educational Mission to Europe and America. Dr. Wang was 
formerly associated with Dr. John Dewey in educational research at 
Columbia, and is now Professor of Education in the North Eastern 
University of Mukden. Mr. Yeh is personal secretary to Governor- 
General Chang Hsueh-liang and an official in the civil government of the 
province. 

Professor J. Lossing Buck of the University of Nanking stopped 
off in Honolulu to confer on research matters before continuing to the 
United States for preliminary consultation on the project: Land Utili- 
zation in China, which he is to direct. 

Dr. James T. Shotwell, chairman of the International Research 
Committee of the Institute, was in Honolulu August 20 on his way to 
the Orient, where he will travel for a month in advance of the Kyoto 
Conference sessions. 

Dr. T. Z. Koo, en route home from a year in London, Roy Akagi 
of the Japanese Student Alliance of America (member of the Japan 
conference group), and Dr. Edwin R. Embree, of the Julius M. Rosen- 
wald Foundation, were visitors at Headquarters during the month. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY IN JAPAN 


Mr. Shunzo Sakamaki of Hawaii, who has been a teaching fellow 
at Doshisha University, Kyoto, was named Executive Secretary of the 
Japan Council’s Tokyo office, to fill the vacancy left by the death of 
Mr. Shin Saito, brother of Soichi Saito, the Honorary Secretary. 


OBSERVERS AT KyorTo 


__ Dr. Manuel Gamio, a leading anthropologist and sociologist of Mex- 
ico, will be present at the Kyoto Conference as an observer from his 
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country. This is the first instance of Mexican participation in an Insti- 
tute conference. 

Dr. Edouard Lavergne of the University of Paris, now in America, 
Fellow in Social Sciences under the Rockefeller Foundation, will also 
attend the Kyoto sessions as observer for an interested group of stu- 
dents of Pacific affairs in France. No French observer has previously 
attended. ; 

As in 1927, the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Office at Geneva are sending observers. These are to be H. R. Cum- 
mings of the League Information Section, Setsuichi Aoki, of the 
League’s Tokyo Office, and J. M. N. Romein, a Dutch member of the 
Geneva Secretariat. M. Louis Varlez of the International Labour Office 
and probably one other from his organization will attend. 


To Kyoro Via Moscow 


A group of American and Canadian conference members, headed by 
Jerome D. Greene and Edward C. Carter, chairman and secretary of 
the American National Council, sailed from New York on August 16, 
planning to reach Kyoto via an extended journey through Russia, Man- 
churia and China proper. The party will probably be joined in London 
by representative members of the British group. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


Information from the Canadian National Council lists the following 
members who are going to Kyoto: the Hon. Newton Rowell, K.C.,, 
chairman ; John Nelson, honorary secretary; Sir John Aird and Colonel 
C. S. MacInnes, K.C., of Toronto; Gerald Birks and W. M. Birks of 
Messrs. Henry Birks and Sons, Montreal, and Dr. Best of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal; Lawrence Burpee and Tom Moore of Ottawa; Gen- 
eral Victor Odlum, Christopher Spencer, Professor H. F. Angus of 
the University of British Columbia, T. W. B. London of Balfour, Guth- 
rie and Company, and H. R. MacMillan of the MacMillan Export Com- 
pany, all of Vancouver; Dr. John A. McKay of Manitoba College, and 
E. J. Tarr, both of Winnipeg; Dr. Wallace, a resident of Shanghai. 


CONFERENCE DocUMENTS 


The Central Secretariat has issued a memorandum to conference 
members explaining its proposed device for handling data material sub- 
mitted at Kyoto. The requisite forms will be furnished in quantity to 
the group secretaries in Kyoto for compliance with the following plan. 
Official Conference Documents 

A. (Pink form) Printed or mimeographed material certified by the 
Executive Secretary of the National Council submitting the document 
and approved by the General Secretary. Material in manuscript form 
presented too late for mimeographing and general distribution may be 
submitted in the above manner for acceptance as an official conference 
document. 

B. (Green form) Material prepared for the use of national groups 
but which merits wider distribution may be submitted for approval as 
in A above. 

C. (Yellow form) Data papers prepared for the day by day use of 
the round tables or other conference meetings may become official con- 
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ference documents upon certification by the Chairman of the Program 
Committee and with the approval of the General Secretary. 


Non-O fficial Material 

(Blue form) Informational material originating from sources out- 
side the conference must be presented to the General Secretary for ap- 
proval before being distributed through conference channels. 


Dr. Axaci’s StTuDy 


Dr. Roy Akagi, of the Japanese Christian Student Alliance of 
America, who passed through Honolulu on August 6 en route to Japan, 
has been engaged in a fascinating study on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States, a study for which he gave up his national work with the 
organization. 

His survey had as its objective a study of the possibilities of prac- 
tical work to be done among the problems of young citizens of Japanese 
descent. He undertook to investigate several phases, as follows: 


(1) The problem of making Americans aware of the existence of 
a “second-generation Oriental” problem—an understanding which is 
fundamental to any attempted solution. (2) The possibility of opening 
up avenues of future employment for well-trained Japanese boys and 
girls—a work in which, Dr. Akagi believes, only Americans can success- 
fully take the initiative. (3) The problem one step behind the employ- 
ment problem, namely vocational guidance, of which a definite need was 
demonstrated. (4) The problem of “parental education,” of bridging 
the gap between the two generations by stimulating the parents’ com- 
prehension of their children’s social and vocational problems outside the 
home. (5) The big need for some direction for young people in the 
social field, to replace the parental control which has lapsed—a mech- 
anism badly needed. (6) The possibilities of young people’s political 
groups, and the importance of American cooperation with them. (7) 
The value of some medium of expression for the young people and 
their peculiar problems—for which there is no place in the American 
periodicals. (8) The church problem—where is the place of the young 
American of Japanese ancestry? Not in the American church, and not 
in the Japanese. 

Dr. Akagi’s investigations into these problems lead him to say that 
if nothing is done, if the situation is left to drift, the young people in 
question who are now more American than Japanese in their thinking 
will be forced by American intolerance back into the strictly Japanese 
community—a possibility fraught with many dangers for the harmony 
of any locality in which it occurs. 


RESEARCH PREPARATION 


In this issue of Pacific Affairs there appears an article on research 
preparation relating to the conference agenda. This is the second by 
Dr. Condliffe on the discussion program for Kyoto, the first, “An Ex- 
periment in Diagnosis,” appearing in the March issue, this second being 
named “The Technique of Diagnosis.” They are published in the jour- 
nal as part of our program of conference preparation. 
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